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MANY COMPANIES WILL HAVE 
STOCK ROOMS IN THE SKIES 


Air Transportation is bringing manufacturers, whole- 
Salers and retailers closer together.. Postwar, no 
dealer will be more than a few hours distant from 
his source of supply. Air shipment will enable him 
to offer a more complete line of merchandise without 
carrying excessive inventories. 


Manufacturers’ service ag, aa gsr can be sim- 
plified by having fewer branch offices solely to 
supply parts. 


Count on the Curtiss Commando to help this stream- 
lined distribution of goods by providing fast, ‘eco- 
nomical transportation. LOOK TO THE SKY, 
AMERICA! Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane 
Division, Buffalo, St. Louis, Columbus, Louisville. 


Curtiss 
Commando 
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ANSWERS TO THE AXIS 


Fd 


America's tremendous capacity for production has provided 
the answers to the Axis. It has been the fb of DADE BROTHERS, 
Inc., to make certain those answers were-delivered. We are proud 
indeed of our part in this war of production and transportation. 


What we have done for Uncle Sam, we shall be ready to do 
for you, once Victory is won. 


e Pioneers in Processing Planes and Materials for Export 
e Manufacturers of Glider Wings 
e Air Cargo Consultants 


e Originators of "Eronel” liquid spray plastic for packaging air- 
planes and air cargo 


e Foremost fleet of specially equipped trucks for transportation 
of aircraft and aircraft parts 


e Specialists in handling of crack-ups 
e 1.C.C. trucking license east of the Mississippi 


DADE 


BROTHERS wwe. 


DADE BROTHERS, Inc. 


CARGO ENGINEERS, LAND . . AIR 
HEADQUARTERS AT MINEOLA, N. Y. @ senha THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
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Ships of the SEA 


Ships of the AIR 
Will Sail Together 


HEN the age of all-out cargo-by-air arrives, the ships of 
the sea will still be sailing. 

For vast though the future of CARGO-BY-AIR may be, 
there will always be the need of the most economical means of 
freight transportation man has ever devised—ships that ride on 
the water. 

The shipping men of America look on the coming of cargo- 
by-air with no dismay—but with a feeling that a new and power- 
ful partner is about to join them in providing the sinews of 
reborn international trade. 

They feel, too, that the true destiny of our foreign trade in 
the postwar world requires not competition but cooperation, 
not rivalry but partnership, between these two great modes of 
transport, in realizing the great new world that will then lie 
before us. 


THE PROPELLER CLUB 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Cage Costs Start Down ........0..55..- 4.5: 


I. 20c Ton-Mile Rate by 1950?—The Curtiss- Wright Vi iew 8 

II. Pan Am Plan: 10c Ton-Mile—PAA’s Postwar Cargo Ideas os 

II]. American Airlines Starts Air Freight............. if ere 
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Biggest Air Transport Order: $50,000,000 for Douglas 22 
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Cargo Shuttle to Normandy: Air Cargo & Invasion............... 38 
Postwar Airways Beckon: The Polls Ask the People...... . 41 


New York Gets Busy: Port Authority Asks Latin America Routes 50 
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THE COVER—Already on order and far beyond the blueprint stage is to- 
morrow’s superliner by Douglas, based on prewar designs but vastly improved by 
war experience. It’s the DC-4, known far and wide to the Army as the C-54, Also 
soon to go into production is the very similar but slightly larger DC-6. 
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Cargo Costs Start Down 


S mid-September arrived, the great $64 air-cargo question of the past 


two years started for the first time to get some fairly definite answers. 


“How much will it cost?” Around that single question hangs the whole 
future of freight transportation by air. Around it have raged some of the 
hottest debates in aviation history, with the most liberal thinkers forecasting 
that the generally prevailing prewar cargo rate of 80 cents per ton-mile would 
(and should) soon be slashed to as low as 10 cents a ton-mile. And with 
conservatives arguing that a rate even as low as 30 cents was hardly probable 


in the foreseeable future. 


Now, during the past month, have come four authorities with their tries 
at an answer to the $64 question. First was the report of Curtiss-Wright’s 
research division, completed only after a most exhaustive study of the vast 
number of angles involved; then a Department of Commerce report. 


Within a matter of days came both Pan American World Airways System 
and American Airlines, Inc., with what were not research reports but an- 
nouncements of rates to apply in the immediate future. The only indefinite 
thing about either announcement was the date when the rates would become 
effective. And the striking thing about both was the fact that both forecast 
rates, on certain classes of commodities and service, even lower than the 
postwar researchers of Curtiss-Wright had dared to predict. 


Every air shipper or prospective shipper of cargo by air will want to read 
and weigh all four articles: the Curtiss-Wright report, beginning on Page 8, 
the Pan Am announcement, beginning on Page 13, the American Airlines 
announcement on Page 18, and the Department of Commerce analysis, on 
Pages 20-21. 
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POSTWAR PLANNERS: Gathered in Buffalo are members of Curtiss - Wright 
Corp.’s postwar committee. Standing is Dr. D. H. Davenport, C-W’s business re- 
search head, whose cargo explorations are detailed below. Other members, left to 
right: C. M. Leeds, of Wright Aeronautical; James C. Willson, C-W vice president 
and chairman of the group; Peter F. Rossman, general manager of the corpora 
tion’s development division, and Prof. Edmund D. McGarry, business re 
consultant, Not shown is Oscar Nelson, of the C-W propeller division. 


20c Ton-Mile Rate by 1950? 


Five years after V-Day will see sharp cut in air 
cargo costs, declares Dr. D. H. Davenport, 
Curtiss-Wright research head 


CUTTING-DOWN of postwar air transportation rates, gradual at first and 
then accelerating rapidly, is forecast by Dr. D. H. Davenport, director of 
business research of Curtiss-Wright Corp, airplane division. Numerous improve 
ments in service, a tremendous increase in air travel, and better equipment 
are anticipated by Dr. Davenport in summarizing the findings of a study, Av 
Transportation in the Immediate Postwar Future, by the Business Research De 
partment of the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division. 

Dr. Davenport said it has been estimated mile to 3.5 cents a mile, and express rates 
that within five years after the war, domes- from the prewar 80 cents a ton-mile to 
tic passenger rates will have declined 30 cents a ton-mile. 
from the prewar average of 5.1 cents per Numerous improvements in service may 
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be anticipated to the advantage of passen 
gers and shippers alike, Dr. Davenport 


carload freight up to an average of 20 
cents for parcel post. Railway express 


pointed out, adding: “With the full appli-\Wrrates averaged 10.25 cents per ton-mile, 


cation of wartime developments to peace- 
time air transportation, the number of 
accidents is expected to be so low that 
fear of travel should be eliminated en- 
tirely as a deterrent to air travel. 

“Flight cancellations should be virtually 
negligible, and almost 100 per cent sched- 
ule performance may be expected,” he 
continued. “Furthermore, the addition of 
lights and the extensions of service to 
many points not now served should make 
air travel as convenient as train travel. 
Finally, improvements in aircraft design 
and interior appointments may be counted 
on to add greatly to the comforts of air 
travel.” 


Air Cargo to Gain 3,000 Pct. 


As a result of these influences, the Cur- 
tiss Airplane Division Business Research 
head points out, domestic air travel five 
years after the war has been estimated at 
approximately seven times that of 1940— 
700 million passenger miles as against 104 
million. Express, he said, is expected to 
show an even greater rate of increase— 
from 3.5 million ton-miles in 1940 to 110 
millions five years after the war; while 
mail is estimated at 87 million ton-miles 
as compared with 10 million in 1940. 
Comparable rates of increase are expected 
in international air traffic. 

The carriage of cargo provides the 
greatest ultimate growth possibilities for 
air transport, according to the study. In 
the past, rates have been so high that only 
a very small part of total cargo has been 
attracted to air shipping. The rate of 
growth of air express has, nevertheless, 
been very encouraging, increasing from an 
estimated 200,000 ton-miles in 1931 to 
3.5 million in 1940. 

In 1940 domestic common carriers han- 
dled 584 billion ton-miles of traffic. Of 
this total 63.8 per cent was carried by 
railroads (exclusive of railway express 
and parcel post), 29.2 per cent by water- 
ways and pipelines, 6.5 per cent by motor 
carrier, 0.4 per cent by railway express 
and parcel post, and 0.0006 per cent by 
air express. 

Rates charged by the various surface 

pping agencies ranged from a traction 
of a cent per ton-mile for some types of 


ranging from 3.5 cents for carload express 
to 28 cents for corpses; over half of rail- 
way express traffic, however, moved at the 
average first class rate of 14 cents per 
ton-mile. 

The fastest surface service was offered 
by the agencies charging the highest rates 
—railway express and parcel post. A large 
part of the traffic carried by these two 
agencies, however, consisted of light- 
weight shipments which were cheaper to 
send by rail express or by parcel post 
than by any other medium because of the 
low minimum charges made by these two 


agencies. 


40¢ Ton-Mile Rate by 1946 


Until very recently, air rates averaged 
80 cents a ton-mile. It is assumed in this 
study that by 1946 air rates for door-to- 
door service will average 40 cents per air 
ton-mile.. This rate is based on combina- 
tion passenger-cargo plane performance, 
since that is the type of plane which, it 
is expected, will be used generally. In- 
cluded in the 40-cent rate is an allowance 
of 8 cents per ton-mile for pick-up and 
delivery and ground handling service. 
By 1950, it is estimated that air cargo 
rates will fall to about 30 cents per air 
ton-mile, reflecting such influences as in- 
creased volume, more widespread use of 
all-cargo planes, introduction of advanced 
equipment, and further economies in 
operations. 

The rates indicated also assume that 
overnight door-to-door service will be 
characteristic of most postwar air cargo 
service. Same-day service, it is believed, 
would not be practicable as a general 
rule; first, because the costliness of the 
expedited ground handling necessary for 
such service would probably discourage 
more trafhe than could be attracted by the 
speed offered, and second, because only a 
small part of the total traffic could take 
advantage of same-day service, owing to 
the limitations imposed by the conven- 
tional eight-hour business day. 

It is estimated that by far the major 
part of air cargo volume will consist of 
manufactured products. Shipments of 
style goods, seasonal goods, and goods 
changing in model, are expected to lead. 
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A Navy truck 
takes to the air in 
i one of the scores 
of Curtiss Com- 
: mando cargo- 
planes used by 
the Armed Forces 
during the war. 
' Here a cargo - lift 

elevates the body 
} of the truck to 
the main loading 
{ door of a Com- 
mando. Note how 
the plane’s level 
position when on 
the ground facili- 
tates loading de- 
spite the greater 
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height of the fuse- 
lage from the 
ground, 


Considerable use of air transportation 
in emergencies and for the rapid adjust- 
ment of shortages or over-supplies, par- 
ticularly in high-value merchandise, may 
also be expected. These areas of profit- 
able use of air transport should widen at 
an ever accelerating rate as ton-mile 


charges decline. 


Perishables a Vast Field 


Perishable products represent a tre- 
mendous ultimate market for air cargo, 
but are not expected to move in significant 
volume at the rates indicated in the im- 
mediate postwar period. The high cost 
of air shipment, as compared with the 
economic gains from its use, and as com- 
pared with average wholesale values of 
perishable products, will, it is believed, 
make air cargo prohibitive for the great 
bulk of perishable products in this period. 
A substantial business may, however, be 
developed along particular routes in cer- 
tain types of gift packages, specialty fish, 
fruit and vegetable items, and in cut 
flowers. 

Consideration should also be given to 
the traffic possibilities if all-cargo opera- 
tions should prevail. Operating at costs 
of about 10 cents per ton-mile less than 
those characteristic of combination cargo- 


passenger aircraft, cargo operations em 
ploying all-cargo planes exclusively could 
possibly offer shippers rates of about 3 
cents per air ton-mile in 1946, 25 cents im 
1948 and 20 cents in 1950. The demand 
schedule indicates that such rates would 
be capable of attracting 63 million ton 
miles in 1946, 123 million in 1948 and 
253 million in 1950. While these volumes 
are about double those estimated on the 
basis of combination-plane use, it seems 
doubtful that they would be great enough 
to support all-cargo operations on more 
than a few routes of high density. Further, 
all-cargo service having reasonable fre 
quency of schedule would probably result 
in low load factors which would tend to 
offset the economies of general employ- 
ment of all-cargo planes. 

“Even with the increases estimated 
above, air transportation, five years after 
the war, will still be a small part of total 
traffic,” Dr. Davenport points out. “As 
rates continue to decline, however, and ap 
proach competitive carriers’ rates, the eF 
fects of the many indirect economies 
afforded by air transport will begin to be 
felt in increasing force and air cargo 
should increase at a rapidly accelerated 
rate. 

“Rapid transit makes possible savings ® 
inventories, in interest charges, in insur 
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MONTERREY 


$ MEXICO CITY 
; * 


ds IT’S JUST AS EASY TO 

SHIP TO MEXICO AS 
TO A NEIGHBORING CITY from any 
point in the United States. You take only 
two simple steps: First, you complete 
American Airlines’ brief Shipper’s Letter 
of Instructions; then, you call the nearest 
Railway Express Agency, Air Express 
Division, for pick-up. That’s all you do! 
The rest is done for you, quickly and 
efficiently. 

Your shipment is called for immedi- 
ately. It’s rushed to the airport. At the 
airport, it’s loaded carefully into an 
American Airlines Flagship. It’s off on 


its three-miles-a-minute journey ! It clears 
customs without delay. 

At Monterrey or Mexico City, one of 
American’s own trucks is waiting to hurry 
it to the consignee. And, if your cargo is 
marked for any one of 40 off-line cities 
in Mexico, American will forward it by 
the fastest available means of transport, 
or as you direct. 

There’s a minimum of paper work. You 
can ship PREPAID, C.O.D., or COLLECT. 

You save time, trouble and money when 
you send your shipments speeding to 
Mexico this air way.You’ll find it pays to 
mark your shipments “Via American Air- 
lines International Air Express.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Juc. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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ance, in packaging and in handling; these 
savings may not appear important when 
there is a differential of 15 or 20 cents 
per ton-mile between air and _ surface 
rates, but may well be critical when that 
differential has been reduced to a few 
cents.” 


1,500 Planes Will Do Job 


The Curtiss research director said it is 
estimated that approximately 1500 planes 
will be sufficient, five years after the war, 
to meet the requirements of U. S. air 
carriers operating domestically and inter- 
nationally, as well as the requirements of 
foreign operators in certain foreign areas 
which may be accessible to U. S. manu- 
facturers. 

He pointed out that in 1930 there were 
497 planes in use in domestic air com- 
merce. In 1940, the airlines carried 13 
times as much traffic as in 1930 but with 
330 planes. Jn 1943 the airlines handled 
50 per cent more traffic than in 1940 with 
about half as many planes. 

“The answer to this apparent contra- 
diction lies in two factors—increased size 
of planes and increased performance due 
to greater speeds, greater load factors 
and higher utilization,” Dr. Davenport 
says. “After the war, the trend of greater 
size and better performance will un- 
doubtedly continue. Consequently the in- 
crease in the number of planes is not 
expected to be as great as the estimated 
increase in traffic.” 


Giant Planes Not Expected 


There is nothing to indicate, Dr. Daven- 
port said, that giant planes carrying 150 
to 200 passengers will be a common sight 
on the airways in the immediate postwar 
years. 

“In the first place,” he pointed out, “it 
may be at least several years after the war 
before even a single plane of that size 
will be available to the airlines. In the 
second place, it probably would not be 
possible to give the desired frequency of 
service and still maintain economical load 
factors with planes of that size for a 
number of years to come.” 

The business research chief reported 
it was estimated that medium trunk-line 
planes of 30- to 40-passenger size would 
best suit the requirements of the bulk of 


trafic during the immediate postwar 
years. 

The study which Dr. Davenport sum. 
marizes was made to aid the Curtiss air 
plane division in its planning for post 
war production and sale of peace-time 
Curtiss Commandos, largest twin-engine 
transport in the world. 

“After the war,” he said, “Curtiss. 
Wright plans to be an active and impor- 
tant producer for the commercial airplane 
market as well as for the military. The 
C-46 Commando—originally known as the 
CW-20—was in fact originally designed 
as a commercial transport, but was con- 
verted to a military model after the war. 
Our plans for competing in the commer- 
cial market are, therefore, not new.” 

Dr. Davenport points to the extensive 
and rugged wartime duties of the Com- 
mando, adding: “The result is that the 
postwar commercial counterpart of the 
Commando will be a proven ship, and a 
vastly improved ship. 

“The competitive prospects of the Com- 
mando in the postwar market, it was con- 
cluded, appear excellent from at least two 
points of view. First, since the Commando 
can be designed to accommodate from 36 
to 44 passengers, it seems to be well 
adapted to the bulk of the traffic with 
respect to size. Second, it was estimated 
that, based on 1940 experience, the greater 
part of postwar air traffic will be com- 
paratively short-haul. (In 1940, 85 per 
cent of air traffic was carried on hops of 
600 miles or less.) Since the Commando 
is most efficient at medium ranges, it ap- 
pears well adapted from an economy-of- 
operations point of view.” 

In commenting on surplus military air- 
craft, Dr. Davenport said there are “two 
compensating features in the surplus plane 
picture.” Surplus military transports will 
have to undergo considerable modification 
which probably will be done by the origi 
nal manufacturers; and surplus planes, 
sold at a fraction of their original cost. 
“may act as a stimulant to the expansion 
of the airline system.” 

“Despite its very rapid growth, aif 
transportation has barely scratched the 
surface of the traffic potentially available 
to it,” Dr. Davenport pointed out. “Today. 
the airlines are in the ‘big business’ cate 
gory; yet it is apparent that they stand 
only at the threshold of their ultimate 
expansion possibilities.” 
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Pan Am Plan: 10c Ton-Mile 


That’s projected minimum rate, but PAA prom- 
ises average of 25 cents per ton-mile on air 
cargo shipments to and from Latin America 


APID air cargo service with rates as low as a phenomenal 10 cents a ton-mile 
to great potential markets in Latin America is planned in Pan American 
World Airways System’s huge postwar program of mass transportation. 


Proposed tariffs announced this month 
would make air transport available to 
small, as well as large, businesses and 
open up new fields to manufacturers in 
both North and South America who have 
been limited to domestic outlets for their 
products, Pan American points out. It 
probably will provide channels for mer- 
chandising that have not been possible un- 
der the order and delivery system that has 
prevailed with slower means of transporta- 
tion. 

“Tt will be possible,” Pan American ex- 
plains, “to order by air mail or wire a 
gown. pair of shoes or a needed piece of 
mechanical equipment and obtain the arti- 
cle within hours. instead of weeks or 
months. There is no limit to the field of 
small commodities that can be shipped 
quickly and cheaply. In turn, it is ex- 
pected that this would be reflected in an 
approved employment situation after the 
war.” 


Contrasted with the average tar- 
iff of 80 cents per ton-mile for car- 
go, the new rates would average 25 
cents per ton-mile, while classified 
cargo destined to more distant com- 
mercial centers would be carried 
for rates as low as 10 cents per 
ton-mile. 


Pan American estimates that it will 
handle about 30,000,000 Ib. of air cargo 
annually, as compared to 1.700,000 Ib. car- 
tied in the pre-war year of 1941. Bigger 
four-engined postwar planes will make 
such loads possible. 

Many fragile or perishable commodities 
which it was not possible to ship from 
one country to another because of the high 


rates and limited cargo capacity will be 
carried in greatly increased quantities and 
at lower rates. This, Pan American firmly 
believes, will build up more trade between 
the Americas than has ever existed. 


The same air cargo set-up will be ap- 
plied to Pan American’s operations else- 
where. Recently announced was a pro- 
gram for service between Hawaii and the 
mainland, which will benefit commercial 
shippers on the West Coast, as well as in 
the Islands. As contrasted with the pre- 
war average rate of $1 per ton-mile, cargo 
will be carried on Super-Clippers between 
the California terminals of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and Honolulu at an 
overall rate of 24 cents per ton-mile. The 
trip will take about eight and a half hours, 
contrasted with 1614 now required. 

On the new Clippers in the Latin Amer- 
ican service travel time to Buenos Aires 
would be reduced from the present 91 
hours 15 minutes to 21 hours 25 minutes 
and to Rio de Janeiro from the present 66 
hours to 19 hours 50 minutes. Similar 
fast schedules would also be available 
from all Pan American gateways in the 
U. S. to and between the Latin American 
capitals. Before the first Pan American 
System service was established, in 1929, 
the trip to Buenos Aires required 21 days 
by the fastest means of transportation then 
available. 

Looking forward to a postwar era of 
development never before equaled in the 
history of Alaska, Pan American has an- 
nounced proposed Clipper service to An- 
chorage which will bring it into direct 
contact with the U. S. on a trunk route 
between Seattle and Fairbanks, in the 
heart of the territory, and here, too, there 
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will be another channel for new trade. In 
fact, under Pan American’s postwar pro- 
gram cargo will be flown to practically 
every part of the world. The Latin Amer- 
ican program is just the beginning, PAA 
promises. 

-Details have been filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board before whom hearings 
will soon be held on Pan American’s re- 
quest for authority to operate more direct 
express services in South America to Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires and to con- 
nect the company’s Latin American net- 
gs with new gateway ports within the 

In addition to Miami, New Orleans, 
Brownsville, Tex., and Los Angeles, pas- 
sengers and freight would be flown to 
Latin America from Charleston, S. C., 
Tampa, Fla., Houston, Tex., as well as 
New York, now the gateway for trans- 
atlantic service. These additional gate- 
ways will provide direct channels for an 
increased flow of cargo into and out of 
industrial areas at rates that will make 
air shipping practical and desirable. 


War Delayed The Step 


Pan American received permanent au- 
thority to operate its present network of 
air routes to Latin America under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act in 1939. The large 
fleet of four-engined Lockheed Constella- 
tions and Douglas DC-4 land transports 
then ordered, for delivery in 1941 and 
1942, were never placed in service. As a 
result, the capacity of the System’s pres- 
ent service throughout Latin America has 
been but one third of what would now be 
available had the war not intervened. 

Exhibits filed with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board disclose the fact that Pan Amer- 
ican has ordered a fleet of larger and still 
more advanced four-engined Clippers 
which embody many technical improve- 
ments developed during the war. Con- 
struction orders for these aircraft are sub- 
ject to the release of the War Production 
Board as soon as military priorities per- 
mit. 

While no performance details of the new 
aircraft can be disclosed for security rea- 
sons, the larger of the new Clippers will 
carry 108 passengers and a considerable 
amount of cargo to the most distant South 
American capitals. A smaller four-engined 


type will carry 60 passenger and 

serving intermediate points. Both Clippers 
will be able to fly in the sub-stratospher 
at speeds in excess of 300 miles per how 

Pan American, of course, has been the 
pioneer in international air transpore 
first commercial air line in the world ® 
operate over major ocean routes. 

Under the air cargo schedules filed 
Pan American, rates are established 
three classes, the first class being for com 
modities of relatively high price with® 
definite advantage gained by speed, the 
second being for commodities of relatively 
lower value than the first class, not as 9a 
moved in any quantity by air carriage ame 
the third class being for commodities @ 
little or no intrinsic value, but for whieh 
speed is a factor, such as advertising fim 
terial and magazines. ¥ 


Classifications Described 


- Among the items which come in Fits 
Class are: Adding machines, aircraft me 
tors and parts, works of art, books, cam 
eras, bearings, automotive parts, baby 
chicks, gold and silver bullion, coats, 
cigars, furs, film, hats, jewelry, mica, per 
fumery, handbags, typewriters, surgical 
instruments, yarn and yeast. 

Among the items which would be i 
cluded in Second Class are: Aluminum 
ware, ale and beer, candy, canned goods, 
cheese, cloth, crockery, earthenware, flan- 
nels, gloves, jams and jellies, tobacco, tea, 
tapioca, woolens, worsted, yarns, and 
fruits, canned, dried or fresh. 

Third Class would include advertising 
matter (printed on paper or cardboard 
dummy cartons or boxes knocked down, 
catalogues, circulars, leaflets, pamphlets), 
magazines, newspapers, periodicals, sheet 
music. 


40c Ton-Mile Is Maximum 


Ton rates between the various points 
served by the great program of expansion 
would be established so as to vary inverse 
ly with the distances shown in charts pre 
pared by the airline; the highest rate for 
first class commodities being 40 — 
ton-mile for the shortest distance. declit- 
ing to 20 cents per ton-mile for carriage 0 
5,000 miles or over. The minimum charge 
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‘am 
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rats, * . 
per- More than a million such wheels are now in use... 
sical 
es e 

i What is itr 
num 
ods, Tis WHEEL IS A GYROSCOPE. ... A device which holds an airplane 
flan- : level and on its course with no hand 
‘tea, The world is a gyroscope, too. on the controls. (SPERRY AIRCRAFT 
and Spinning freely in space, the world main- GYROPILOT) 

tains its axis in a fixed direction in its orbit. These are but three of nearly 50 essential 
ising A rotating wheel, universally supported, Sperry instruments of war and peace in 
oard will also maintain its axis in a fixed direc- | which the gyroscope plays the principal 
jown, tion in space.* role. 
re This unique characteristic of the gyro- Sperry is an organization specializing in 
. scope makes possible some of man’s most __ the solution of precision engineering prob- 

remarkable and useful instruments: leis. 

...Blind-flying instruments which _ When the war is won, Sperry products— 
show pilots the way through fog and _ hydraulic and electronic, as well as gyro- : 

wee stormy weather.(SPERRYDIRECTIONAL scopic—will again return to the work of 
aah GYRO, SPERRY ARTIFICIAL HORIZON) _ peace. 
yerse- *Sir Isaac Newton’s first law of motion. | 
; pre: | 
e for S 
erry Gyroscope Compan | 
. perry Gyroscop pany 
ge of GREAT NECK, N. Y., U.S.A. ¢ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
harge 


GYROSCOPICS * ELECTRONICS * AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION * SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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COMPARATIVE FARES (one way) 


Route 

New York—San Juan 
Port of Spain 
Rio de Janerio 
Buenos Aires 


Charleston—Nassau 
Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires 


Miami—San Juan 
Rio de Janerio 
Buenos Aires 
Balboa 


Tampa-—Havana 


New Orleans—Mexico City 
Guatemala 
Balboa 
Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires 


Houston—Barranquilla. 
Mexico City ' 
Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires 


Los Angeles—Balboa 
Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires 


Mexico City—Rio de Janeiro 
LEuenos Aires 


Balboa—Rio de Janeiro 


Caracas (LaGuarira)—-Buenos Aires 


A Includes Eastern Airlines fare N.Y.—Miami 
* ” ” ” ” 


Present Proposed 
Fares Fares 
*$181.35 $ 81.00 
* 266.35 109.50 
* 491.35 175.00 
* 561.35 190.50 
** 49.65 28.50 
** 454.65 172.50 
** 524.65 183.00 
115.00 52.00 
425.00 167.00 
495.00 169.50 
130.00 58.50 
eee: 3800 17.00 
95.00 46.50 
86.00 54.00 
154.00 83.50 
515.00 176.50 
585.00 178.50 
**** 207.10 95.50 
ante: 45.48 38.00 
**** 536.10 186.50 
****616.10 193.50 
225.00 137.00 
- 590.00 225.00 
670.00 227.00 
490.00 173.50 
570.00 174.00 
365.00 145.50 
420.00 143.00 


Charleston— Miami 


ee ” ” ” ” 


Tampa— Miami 
thee ” ” ” ” 


Houston—Brownsville 


Table shows at a glance PAA’s planned postwar passenger rates. 


would be a dollar per shipment. Rates 
would be established in zones of 100 miles. 
Minimum rates would be established as 
follows: 


Ist Class ...... 10 cents per lb. 
2nd Class ...... 7 cents per lb. 
3rd Class ...... Scents per lb. 


The express rates at right are typical 
of the rates which it is expected will ap- 
pear in the final Tariff and average 25 
cents per ton-mile, rates being per pound 
by weight of measurement and applying 
from airport to airport. 

Earlier, details of PAA’s postwar pro- 
gram for passengers were revealed. 

The new Pan American fleet, it was 
pointed out, ‘will increase the System’s 
present passenger-mile transport capacity 
in Latin America more than 100 times—in 
fact, Pan American would be able to han- 


Rates in cents per Ib, 


Between 
LOS ANGELES and 
Mexico, D. F. 26 
Balboa 41 
Rio de Janeiro 65 
Buenos Aires 69 
NEW ORLEANS and 
Mexico, F, 17 
Balboa 27 
Rio de Janeiro 51 
Buenos Aires 55 
MIAMI and 
Balboa 20 
Rio de Janeiro 49 
Buenos Aires 50 
NEW YORK and 
San Juan 26 
Caracas 32 
Rio de Janeiro 50 
Buenos Aires 55 
BALBOA and 
Guatemala 17 
Rio de Janeiro 43 
Buenos Aires 46 


1st Class 2nd Class 


3rd Class 
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COMPARATIVE TIME (Elapsed) 


Time Via Time Via Saving in Time by 
Present Proposed use of Proposed 
Route Routes Routes Routes 
New York—San Juan 17:40 §:25 12:15 
Port of Spain 23:25 8:09 15:16 
Rio de Janeiro 66:00 19:50 46:10 
Buenos Aires 69:50 


Charleston—Nassau : 205 ‘ 
Rio de Janeiro 61:15 22:55 38:20 
Buenos Aires 86:30 28:55 


Miami—San Juan ‘ 3: ‘ 
Rio de Janeiro 56:55 18:10 38:45 
Buenos Aires 82:10 19:50 62:20 
Balboa . “g 


Tampa—Havana 


New Orleans—Mexico City 33 : 4 
Guatemala 13:15 4:20 8:55 og 
Balboa 12:50 6:15 6:35 a 
Rio de Janeiro 83:55 19:30 64:25 4 
Buenos Aires 22: : a 
Houston—Barranquilla 6: § 
Mexico City 6:35 4:10 2:25 
Rio de Janeiro 87:35 36:29 51:06 
Buenos Aires 112:50 2:29 70:21 


Los Angeles—Balboa 7 : 33 
Rio de Janeiro 109:15 25:15 84:00 
Buenos Aires 107 :50 28:15 79:35 


Mexico City—Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires 


Balboa—-Rio de Janeiro 


Caracas (LaGuaira)—-Buenos Aires 


How Pan American would save travelers (and cargo) time on new Schedules. 


dle five times as many passengers as ever 


war have naturally retarded our progress. 
traveled between the U. S. and South 


Only a skeleton service is now available. 


America by both sea and air combined in “We are confident that both trade and a | 
the best pre-war travel year. travel volume will come, if we provide “ae 
comprehensive air service within the reach ‘a 
Air tariffs on the long distance of every business, both large and small, i 
routes to Rio and Buenos Aires and within the means of the average man e 
would be as low as 3% cents a and woman.” Ks 


mile. Substantial reductions will 
also be offered to other points else- 
where in Latin America. 


Confirming details of the program, Pan 
American President Juan T. Trippe said: 

“The United States and all the Amer- 
ican republics are hoping for a large ex- 
pansion of trade after the war. Any sub- 
stantial volume of international trade with 
our sister nations to the south is impos- 
sible without swift economic and adequate 
transportation. 

“The Pan American Airways System be- 
fore the war had extended air service to 
every capital and important trade center 
in Latin America. Four years of world 
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AA Starts Air Freight 


No express this time, but honest-to-God bulk 
cargo, and the product—believe it or not—ig 


spinach, 5,000 lbs. of it; regular schedules set 


to begin October 15 


IR FREIGHT, as a commercially feasible method of transporting regular ship: 
ments of merchandise and commodities including perishables, became an 
actuality on Sept. 14 when American Airlines instituted its new air freight service, 
In Washington the first complete air freight tariff ever filed by an airline with the 
Government was delivered to the Civil Aeronautics Board. At Burbank, Calif., the 


world’s first full planeload shipment of one commodity to move commercially im 


this type of service—5,000 lbs. of spinach—took to the air. 


According to James A. Wooten, cargo 
trafic manager of American shippers in- 
terested in a wide range of merchandise 
and commodities have signified their inten- 
tion of using air freight consistently when 
the service starts in regular operation on 
Oct. 15, serving 43 cities on American Air- 
lines routes. 


The tariff filed with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board provides for four classifications 
—A, B, C, and D—dependent upon such 
factors as value, volume, density, perish- 
ability and fragility. The rates to the pub- 
lic including pickup and delivery average 
as low as 30c per ton mile for class D mer- 
chandise on 100-lb. shipments. Allowances 
are made if pickup or delivery are not 
used. The service is designed for greatest 
effectiveness over distances of 450 miles or 
more and on shipments of 25 lb. minimum. 
Included in American’s tariff is a special 
commodity tariff for agricultural commod- 
ities with rates of approximately 25c per 
ton-mile for perishables in shipments of 
5,000 Ib. minimum. 

The special shipment from California 
was part of a retail merchandising pro- 
gram fostered by the Kroger food store 
chain and the destinations of the 5,000 Ib. 
of spinach were three eastern cities. 

The spinach was picked at the Sunny 
Sally Farms in Los Angeles in the morn- 
ing, stemmed, cleaned, wrapped in 10-oz. 
cellophane packages and put aboard an 


American Airlines Airfreighter at Bur 
bank for departure at 3 p.m. (PWT). Ff 
was on sale in the Kroger Stores in Cim 
cinnati, Louisville and Dayton the next 
morning. Kroger is offering it for sale to 
the public as “Airspeed” merchandise. 

Wooten, in announcing air freight ser- 
vice, envisioned it as a boon to retailers in 
all lines because it will permit them to 
operate on a smaller inventory and thus 
less invested capital, with proportionately 
less surplus to dispose of at a possible 
loss because of obsolescence and spoilage, 
“These operating savings,” Mr. Wooten 
stated, “will be reflected in lower prices to 
the consumer public.” 

He also made public a message to Pres 
ident A. N. Kemp of American, from Mar 
via Jones, War Food Administrator, who 
said in commenting on the first special all 
food shipment: “The War Food Adminis 
tration is gratified that American Airlines 
has selected food as a first full planeload 
shipment of perishable merchandise to 
move by regular all-freight air service. 

“Quick and efficient distribution of food 
is vital to a nation at war. In the postwar 
world I have no doubt that through the 
use of air transportation many perishable 
foods can be carried efficiently from the 
point of production to the market and this 
will make for an expanded production for 
expanded use, to the advantage of 
farmers and consumers.” 
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Vigil in the Age of Flight 


Scientists in aviation’s research laboratories 
never take their eyes off the future. 


In the arclight of the spectrograph the ele- 
mentary composition of a substance is re- 
vealed and photographed on film . . . The 
X-ray diffraction camera takes pictures of 
chemical structures . . . Electric furnaces test 
steels in fire . . . And strange devices torture 
metals and woods to ascertain their strength. 


Technicians at Fairchild use these and other 
tools constantly in their search for new ap- 
plications, and in their control of quality. On 
their findings may depend an increase in 
power for Ranger aircraft engines—may de- 


pend the design for a new plane to be built 
for a special purpose with new materials. 


Fairchild planes are renowned for their fly- 
ing characteristics . . . their stability and ease 
of control. Inverted Ranger engines, inline, 
aircooled, are noted for their smooth, com- 
pact power. Both planes and engines earned 
their reputations because of a fundamental 
Fairchild philosophy — painstaking research 
and engineering excellence. 

The scientists behind Fairchild doors marked 
“EXPERIMENTAL—Restricted Area” are, 
through continuing research, keeping “the 
touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


a= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. 
Subsidiary; Al-Fin Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division 
Hagerstown, Md., Burlington, N. C. 


Duromold Division, New York, N.Y. 
Affiliated: Stratos Corp., New York, N. Y, 
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Government Says 10-15 Cents 


Transportation Chief of Commerce Department 


Forecasts Low Rates between Americas “Tf 
Traffic Justifies Special Cargo Planes” 


OSTWAR air cargo rates between the Americas may be from 10 to 15 cents 
per ton-mile—about one-fourth of the present level—providing the traffic in 
both directions is sufficiently large to justify use of specifically designed air cargo 
planes which carry nothing but commodities. Such is the conclusion of Dr. John 
B. Crane, chief of the transportation unit of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domes- 
tic Commerce, in a recent report on Air Cargo Potentials Between the United States 


and Latin American Countries. 


If, on the other hand, air cargo volume 
proves to be so small that it must be car- 
ried in aircraft primarily designed for the 
transportation of passengers and mail, Dr. 
Crane believes. then cargo rates will 
probably be substantially higher. 

The difference between 10 and 15 cents 
per ton-mile depends upon the territory 
served, he explained. The estimate of 
rates is on the airport-to-airport basis 
which excludes such services as terminal 
handling and pickup and delivery. 

Dr. Crane also has made public a re- 
port on a survey made by the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce on air 
cargo potentials between the U. S. and 
Brazil to determine the proportion of 
trade that might be considered as being 
potential air cargo. Reports on similar 
surveys of air cargo potentials between 
the United States and Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, Peru and Colombia are also being 
made public. It is expected that surveys 
will be made also of the remaining coun- 
tries at an early date. 

In the report on air cargo potentials 
between the U. S. and Brazil, the survey 
found that of 1,358 commodities valued 
at $80,345,195 exported from the U. S. to 
Brazil in 1939, 476 were considered to 
have potentials for air shipment. These 
476 commodities had a total value of 
$10,991,782 and amounted to 13,575,373 
Ibs. with an average value per pound of 
90 cents. 

Commodities with a value of less than 50 
cents per lb. were generally eliminated 


from the list of commodities possessing 
air cargo potentials as it was felt that few 
commodities below that minimum value 
would offer prospects for air carriage in 
the immediate postwar period. The re- 
port says that many commodities over 50 
cents in value, particularly between 50 
cents and $1, offer slight prospects for 
air carriage unless additional factors, 
such as perishability, fragility or style, 
are also involved. 

“Tt is evident,” the report adds, “not 
only that the commodities in the higher 
value groups offer better prospects for air 
carriage than those in the lower groups, 
but also that a large percentage of the 
commodities in the higher value groups 
are likely to go by air.” 

The 476 commodities judged as pos 
sessing potentials for air shipment from 
the United States to Brazil consisted of 
437 which have a value of 50 cents a Tb. 
or over. The remainder were included 
because of special factors. Fifteen were 
perishables, 21 fragile commodities, and 
three possessing a style factor whose 
value would be reduced by passage of 
time. 

A similar analysis of imports in 1939 
from Brazil to the U. S. indicates that 
there were 255 commodities imported of 
which 47 were selected as possessing po 
tentials for air shipment. 

A breakdown of these 47 shows that # 
were valued at 50 cents a lb. or over 
while seven valued at less than 50 cents 
a lb. were perishable or fragile. The 4% 
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selected commodities had a value of $3,- 
406,212 or 3.2 per cent of the value of all 
imports from Brazil in 1939. The total 
weight of the selected commodities 
amounted to 1,731,335 lbs. worth an aver- 
age of $2 per Ib. 

“It will be noted,” the report continued, 
“that the volume of exports which offer air 
cargo prospects is approximately eight 
times the volume of imports in terms of 
value. This strikingly unbalanced traffic 
movement will exert an adverse effect on 
average load factors of air cargo carriers 
and will probably result in higher aver- 
age rates. : 

“Of the $186,650,157 which represents 
the total value of commodities which 
moved between the United States and 
Brazil in 1939, only 7.7 per cent ($14,- 
397,994) was, on the basis of the criteria 
adopted, potential air cargo. While the 
proportion of the total value of exports in- 


cluded amounted to 13.7 per cent, that of 
imports was only 3.2 per cent. 


“Over 75 per cent of the total value of 
export commodities selected was valued 


at less than $2 per lb. Very few com- 


modities were found to possess a value of 
$10 or more per lb.—seven in thé value 
group of $10 to $24.99 and 12 in the value 
group of $25 and over. The aggregate 
shipping weight of these 19 commodities 
was 12,889 lbs., and the total value was 


$2,295,142.” 


These 19 commodities included fox furs, 
cameras, teeth, watches, jewelry, dia- 
monds, cut mica, tungsten, metal, dental 
gold, precious metals and stamps. 

Several studies are now in progress to 
determine whether anticipated decreased 
air cargo rates will permit import by air 
of certain products which never before 
have entered inter-American trade. 


American Airlines Alone Flies 
Atlantic 13 Times a Day in July 


An all-time high in American Airlines military operations for the Air Transport 
Command of the Army—1,629,211 miles flown in the month of July—brings the total 
mileage flown by American Airlines for the-Army to 27,684,684 miles since the spring 
of 1942, it was announced this month by Hugh L. Smith, operations vice-president. 


Four hundred and nineteen transatlantic 
crossings were made in July alone, an aver- 
age of more than thirteen crossings a day, 
bringing the total of all transatlantic cross- 
ings by American Airlines’ crews to almost 
3,500 by the end of the month—all accom- 
plished without a serious accident and with- 
out the loss of a single plane. More than 100 
five-man crews are engaged in the operation. 

Each plane in the service was kept in the 
air almost 12 hours out of the 24 during the 
entire month of July, and fresh relay crews 
stationed at intermediate bases in Newfound- 
land, Iceland, Scotland, and North Africa took 
the big four-engined craft on their way after 
only a brief pause for refueling and service. 
An undisclosed additional number of flights 
was made between Scotland and North Africa. 
All planes are convertible into litter ships, 
and on most of the return flights from the 
British Isles, loads have consisted largely of 
wounded, though hundreds of bags of mail 
from the boys at the front have shared the 
space on every flight. A total of 5,253 pas- 


sengers were carried east or west over the 
Atlantic during the month on planes AA is 
operating for the Air Transport Command. 
With the completion of what is probably 
a record for military operations by any con- 
tract airline, American climaxes the opera- 


tion which began with a survey flight to 
Greenland in April, 1942, and has averaged 
more than 1,000,000 miles a month for the 
past two years. In this period, the compan 
has operated to every continent in the world, 
to 27 countries, to almost 100 cities outside 
of the United States, and to 26 cities within 
this country not on its commercial schedules. 

Early flight operations for the military were 
undertaken at the request of the Army’s Air 
Service Command when men and supplies 
were being moved into the now completed 
bases strung across the North Atlantic from 
Labrador and Newfoundland to Iceland. Then 
came the attack on the Aleutians, and crews 
were dispatched over night to the Alaskan 
theater, carrying everything from troops in 
battle dress to coal, molasses and gasoline, 
in the stripped-down cabins of converted 
Douglas DC-3’s. Under the Air Transport 
Command, American Airlines was the only 
domestic commercial airline assigned to flying 
munitions over the Hump from India into 
China. This was in the summer of 1943, si- 
multaneous with regular service across the 
South Atlantic which was carried on into 
May, 1944. The company has been operating 
continuously across the North Atlantic for the 
Army since April 1942. : 
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Orders for 93 new high-speed, four- 
engined air liners were placed this 
month with Douglas Aircraft Co. by 
three of the world’s largest airlines at a 
; meeting in New York. Signing of the 
. contracts marked the first large-scale. 
. concerted move to provide domestic and 
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; U. S. leadership in the postwar air world was assured when three of these men 

of | signed $50,000,000 worth of contracts for new Douglas planes, said Donald W. 

e Douglas (seated, right). But even this record order will keep Douglas at its war- 

| time operating level but a month or so. Shown signing on the dotted line is United 

Air Lines’ W. A. Patterson. Standing, left to right, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, oj 

Eastern Air Lines; A. N. Kemp, of American Airlines, and Harold J. Roig, of Pan 
1k American-Grace Airways. 


ql Biggest Air Transport Order 


Douglas Pockets $50,000,000 of Postwar Business, 
i But Even Such an Order Will Keep War: 
| | Swollen Plant at Work for Only a Month 


international airways with sky giants in 
the immediate postwar period, but um 
derlined powerfully the extent of the 
aircraft industry’s coming problems. 
The total cost of the planes will exceed 
$50,000,000. The contracts were pl 
by American Airlines, Pan America 
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Grace and United Air Lines. They called 
for delivery of 25 Douglas DC-4’s and 30 
Douglas DC-6’s to American; three DC-6’s 
to Pan American-Grace; and 15 DC-4’s 
plus 20 DC-6’s to United. 

Under discussion, but not ready for 
signature, are additional contracts with 
Eastern Airlines, one of the original four 
lines which had these planes on order be- 
fore the war, and other large operators 
in the U. S. and abroad. 


United Air Lines announced that within 
a week it would sign contracts for an 
additional 15 DC-6’s, making a total of 
50 four-engined planes in all for this 
company alone, and making the total to 
be placed into production by Douglas in 
excess of 100. American also expects to 
order additional four-engined Douglas 
planes shortly, that company announced. 


U.S. Leadership Assured’ 


“Signing of these contracts definitely 
assures postwar leadership for the U. S. 
in world air transport,” Donald W. Doug- 
las said. “With their unrivaled speed, 
comfort and operating efficiency, these 
new transport planes will represent a long 
stride forward in domestic and _inter- 
national airline service. It is our sincere 
hope that they also will assist in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the 
war-torn nations,” 

Nevertheless, it was understood the 
giant order would keep Douglas Aircraft 
running on its present basis no longer than 
one month—a dramatic underscoring of 
the vast extent of the aircraft industry’s 
coming problems. 

The Douglas DC-4 was described as a 
four-mile-a-minute, 44-passenger and cargo 
transport plane equipped with 1,450- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney Twin-Wasp 
engines; the Douglas DC-6 as a five-mile- 
aminute 56-passenger and cargo air liner 
equipped with 2,100-horsepower Double- 

asps. 

Both will be commercial developments 
of the military Douglas C-54, which with 
more than 6,000 ocean crossings to its 
credit, is the most thoroughly tested and 
proved four-engined transport plane in 
existence, The airlines which have or- 
dered the DC-4’s and DC-6’s have flown 
millions of miles with the C-54 in trans- 
ocean and intercontinent operations for 
the Air Transport Command. 


The airline presidents said that the 
DC-6 will be able to reduce coast-to-coast 
scheduled time for passengers, mail and 
express to approximately eight and one- 
half hours; Chicago-New York time to 
two hours and 40 minutes. Similar radi- 
cal reductions in flight times between 
cities will be accomplished on other sec- 
tions of the nation’s airway network. 


With its cruising speed of more than five 
miles a minute, the DC-6 is said to be the 
fastest transport available either in this 
country or abroad for the immediate post- 
war period. : 

Its non-stop cruising range is 2,715 
miles and the ship can be equipped for 
increasing this range to 3,540 miles. 

The DC-6 will have a gross take-off 
weight of 80,500 Ibs. It will have a wing 
span of 117 ft. and an overall length of 
100 ft. Both the DC-4 and DC-6 will have 
fully retractable tricycle landing gear, a 
steerable-type nose wheel and _three- 
bladed hydromatic Hamilton Standard 
propellers. 

In addition to their speed, the new su- 
perliners will offer the most modern refine- 
ments in passenger appointments, in sci- 
entifically advanced sound-proofing, in 
meal service facilities and other luxury 
travel niceties. 

The Douglas DC-6 also will have a 
pressurized cabin, insuring passenger com- 
fort at high altitudes, 


Backlog $100,000,000 


In addition to the contracts signed to- 
day, Douglas revealed that his company, 
already the nation’s top producer of mili- 
tary aircraft, approaches peace-time pro- 
duction with a total backlog of commer- 
cial orders now on its books for more 
than $100,000,000. 

This figure, he said, is more than three 
times greater than any previous peak of 
non-military orders held by the company 
in its 23-year history. 

Douglas gave assurance that not one 
single airplane still needed by the Gov- 
ernment for the support of the nation’s 
armed forces and national defense would 
be delayed or affected in any manner by 
the execution of these commercial con- 
tracts. 

Averaging 20 round trips per day over 
the North Atlantic alone, the great trans- 
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port planes that will serve peacetime 
global ‘travel as the Douglas DC-4 and 
DC-6 are now flying all the oceans on daily 
war schedules. 


Designated the C-54 by the Army and 
the R5D by the Navy, the plane has been 
test-proved for postwar airline service in 
the toughest crucible of all—constant, day- 
and-night flights for more than two years 
over incredibly long distances between the 
U. S. and every battle theater. 


Years of trial runs and development or- 
dinarily necessary to prepare a new plane 
for airline use have been telescoped in the 
intensive, phenomenal, worldwide opera- 
tion of C-54’s since Pearl Harbor by the 
Army and Navy through fair weather or 
the most adverse. 

Major domestic airlines under ATC con- 
tract are flying the ship millions of miles 
per month. In these long-range flights 
they have established incomparable experi- 
ence records for both the ship and the 
crews that later will man them in post- 
war commercial service. 


The combat-type DC-4’s largely provided 
the vital life-flow of supplies urgently re- 
quired for the invasions of Nazi-held Eu- 
rope and checkerboard conquests of Jap 
islands in the Pacific war theater. 


From the first most perilous days of the 
world struggle to the eve of victory this 
sleek transport has spanned the seas with 
top military and diplomatic personnel, 
heads of state, and every kind of war ma- 
teriel from big guns and ammunition and 
large and small fighter airplane parts to 
blood plasma and medical supplies. It re- 
turns home with wounded troops or with 
strategic raw materials. 


40 Atlantic Trips a Day 


Schedules for this military-type DC-4, 
averaging 600 round trips per month over 
the North Atlantic, have proved that this 
route can be flown safely winter and sum- 
mer in any kind of weather. 

ATC pilots flew C-54’s over the North 
Atlantic route from last November through 
March, traditionally bad-weather months, 
without mishap to a single plane. In the 
first half of 1944 they moved more cargo, 
mail and passengers via C-54 than in all 
of 1943. 

One airline averaged more than 1 ,000,- 
000 plane-miles a month for the first half- 


Pi 


year of its operation of C-54’s for the ATC. 
By June 30, it had completed more than 
2,500 trans-Atlantic flights and more than 
4,000 intercontinental trips. 

In the first non-stop flight from London 
to Washington, an AC crew recently flew 
a C-54 3,800 miles in exactly 18 hours 
elapsed time, averaging 210 miles per 
hour. 


Twice As Big As DC-3 


More than twice as big and 25 per cent 
faster than the famed Douglas DC-3, the 
standard transport of nearly 95 per cent 
of the world’s airlines before the war, the 
military version of the DC-4 is the only 
four-engined transport built and delivered 
in large quantity to the United States Gov. 
ernment, Douglas claims. 

With cabin dimensions about the size of 
a standard box car, the DC-4 carries a 
normal payload of 20,000 lbs. a distance 
of 1,500 miles non-stop. Its maximum 
speed is 285 miles an hour, and it has 
flown from San Francisco to Hawaii at an 
average speed of 227 miles an hour. Al 
though a “land” plane, its most difficult 
tests have been in transocean flights. 

A major worldwide airline is flyin 
C-54’s for the ATC on a regularly- sched. 
u'ed “Cannonball” air express service be- 
tween the United States and India in three 
and a half days. Its day and night flight 
covers 11,500 miles over two oceans and 
four continents from Florida to northern 
India, trimming a full 24 hours from previ- 
ous schedules between the two points. 

These planes in ATC service are flying 
four main South Pacific routes between 
San Francisco and Hawaii, and from Hono- 
lulu to the Fiji Islands, to Australia, and 
to New Guinea and Townsville, Australia. 
C-54’s are scheduled soon to replace all 
other types of transports on the ATC long: 
range, trans-Pacific routes. 

C-54’s have hauled wing sections for 
planes, engines, four-and-a-half-ton ship 
turbine rotors, bombs, and needed parts 
for all types of warcraft over thousands of 
air miles. 

President Roosevelt and his staff of 250 
were carried in 11 C-54’s to the Cairo and 
Teheran Allied strategy conferences late 
in 1943. The President previously was 
flown in a C-54 some 7,000 miles on 
land hops of his Casablanca trip. 

On the basis of faith in Douglas engt 
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on’T let your reputation for promptness lie around on the shipping 
room floor. When a customer marks his order “RusH’”’—call for air 
EXPRESS pick-up and get it on its way as early in the day as possible! That’s 
the secret of fastest delivery by AiR EXPRESS—a service that moves cargo 
on swift Airlines schedules around the clock, for war and reconversion jobs. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS ...A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool for Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a-minute 
Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 
10% on Air Express charges — as a result of increased efficiency developed to 
meet wartime demands. 


write topay for “North, East, South, West’””—an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-10, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or rts for it at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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neering ability and proved plane perform- 
ance, the four airlines contracted in 1940 
for 61 of the planes from blueprints. En- 
gineering and tooling had been completed 
and actual production on the first nine 
planes was well advanced. Then the army 
requisitioned the planes for use as troop 
and cargo carriers at the outbreak of war. 
Further modifications were made to fit 
army specifications. 

The first C-54 flew from Douglas pro- 
duction lines twelve weeks after U. S. entry 
into the war. It quickly justified the faith 
of the airlines which had ordered them 
sight unseen and were now called upon 
by the army to fly them under contract. 

Announcement of its postwar plans 
comes at a time when Douglas has reached 
the peak of its war production. Douglas 
has consistently produced one-sixth of the 


nation’s airplanes each month for the past 
nine months. 

High marks of this prodigious output in. 
clude a $3,000,000,000 backlog of orders, 
with monthly sales running $100,000,000 
and a payroll of 160,000 employes. When 
European hostilities began in September, 
1939, the company’s commercial backlog 
amounted to 6,719,345, its peak to that 
time. It then employed 8,808 persons. 

Warplane production by the company to 
date includes 6,500 Havocs (A-20 medium 
bombers), 6,855 Skytrains (C-47’s, milj- 
tary version of the famed DC-3), 5,936 
SBD’s (Dauntless dive bombers) as well 
as several thousand four-engined Flyirg 
Fortress and Liberator bombers. 

Six plants are operated at Santa Mon- 
ica, El Segundo and Long Beach, Calif,; 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Chicago. 


Douglas Sees Army’s 
Planes Busy in Europe 
Long After V-E Day 


Visualizing a postwar Europe suffering 
from crippled internal transportation facili- 
ties, Donald W. Douglas, president of Dou- 
glas Aircraft Co., has told his employe-man- 
agement committee members here that giant 
C-54 four-engined transports will make up 
the bulk of transoceanic air equipment 
needed to service the ravaged continent. 

Speaking to approximately 400 key em- 
ployes, Douglas said that he expected the 
AAF Air Transport Command and the Navy 
Air Transport Service to stay in business 
after the war in order to bring back thou- 
sands of wounded men and to expedite 1e- 
habilitation in Europe. 

These problems, he explained, will require 
many more Skymaster transports than~ the 
number now in routine service for the armed 
forces so that Douglas employes can expect 
to continue building the C-54 for some time 
to come. 

“I also anticipate,” Douglas said, “that 
we are going to build commercial DC-4s and 
DC-6s in this plant. We are doing our war 
job, but we have also been negotiating con- 
tracts for postwar work, to be started as soon 
as the government permits. 

“It is my further belief that we'll sell 
more four-engined transports to commercial 
operators than any other aircraft manufac- 
turer for some years after the war if all 
of us continue to do a good efficient job.” 


Feeder Airlines Form 
New Body to Urge 
‘Integrated’ System 


The new Feeder Airlines Association got 
under way in Washington this month, elect- 
ing officers and discussing plans for an ex 
tensive program of activities. 

Named to head the association were Harry 
R. Stringer, All American Aviation, Inc., Wil 
mington, Del., president; William R. Kent, 
Southair, Inc., Memphis, vice president; 
Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr., Hawthorne Airways, 
Orangeburg, S. C., treasurer, and Bowman R. 
Otto, Otto Aviation Corp., Newark, N. J, 
secretary. 

Eligible for associate membership in the 
association are aircraft manufacturers, aif 
craft accessories manufacturers, venders to 
the aviation and air transport industry «and 
those rendering services to the aviation und 
air transport industry. 

Stringer said that many aviation firms 
have expressed a desire to participate in the 
Association’s program for the establishment 
of an integrated feeder air. transportation sy 
tem for the nation. A technical committee 
has been appointed for the purpose of work 
ing with the aircraft and accessories man 
facturers in determining the proper type 
equipment needed for feeder line operation. 
Chairman is Oliver L. Parks, president of 
Parks Air College, Inc., who is also well 
known as a champion of so-called “airparks” 
or small local landing fields as a combined 
solution to postwar jobs and future air de 
velopment. 
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11,000 Tons of Air Imports 


That’s the total flown to U. S. by Army and Navy 
with their globe-girdling freight planes in 
first half of 1944; OWI tells whole story for 


first time 


‘ 


IR CARGOES aggregating 11,000 tons were flown to and from remote corners 
A of the world during the first six months of 1944, over the U. S. air freight 
system, for the benefit of the U. S. and its Allies, chiefly Russia and Britain, the 
Office of War Information reported this month on the basis of data supplied by 
the Foreign Economic Administration, the War Production Board, the Army and 


the Navy. 

Ownership of the materials which were 
flown, in- round figures, included: Pur- 
chases by FEA or other U. S. govern- 
ment agencies (including Army and Navy 
materials), 6000 tons; U.S.S.R. and United 
Kingdom materials, 3500 tons; Private 
purchases (American importers), 1500 
tons. 

These air cargoes traveled over two 
main routes: (1) From sources of supply 
in China across the Himalaya Mountains 
(“Over the Hump”) to points of world 
distribution in India, (2) From Karachi, 
India, across Africa, the South Atlantic 
Ocean and South America to a port of 
entry in the U. S. 

Participants in this worldwide air 
cargo program are the War Production 
Board, which establishes monthly air 
quotas and air priorities through its Inter- 
departmental Air Cargoes Priorities Com- 
mittee; the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, which procures certain strategic 
materials at their world sources, and 
conducts and monitors them from points of 
origin to ports of entry in the United 
States; the Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand (ATC) and the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service (NATS) of the Navy, which 
provide the cargo space and the transpor- 
tation. Private importers are also active, 
especially in the drug markets of South 
America and Australia, and in certain 
mineral purchases. 

The reason why all Allied purchases in 
China are flown to India is because of a 


stubborn geographical fact. The Hima- 
laya Mountains, the “Roof of the World,” 
rise skyward in a gigantic barrier between 
the two countries. Japan, intent on iso- 
lating China from the rest of the world, 
began in 1931 to cut her sea communica- 
tions by occupying her coastal area. For 
a time the Burma Road afforded a land 
route between China’s productive interior 
and ports of Burma. This, too, was finally 
severed. Now cargoes of strategic mate- 
rials make the difficult air journey over 
The Hump because there is no other way 
to get them out. 

It is a route that calls for courage as 
well as skill. Flying at altitudes of from 
15,000 to 23,000 feet in order to clear 
jagged peaks, buffeted by freak mountain 
gales, blinded by fog, iced by unexpected 
sleet storms, pilots of the Air Transport 
Command and the Chinese National Avia- 
tion Corporation (CNAC) have had to 
learn how to out-think and out-fight a foe 
that can never be disposed of by anything 
as simple as a machine-gun burst. 

Other factors besides human courage 
and skill determine the rate of flow of 
air cargoes. The primary function of these 
Army transports is military. The routes, 
the airports, the ships exist in order to 
move military supplies and military per- 
sonnel to active theaters of war all over 
the world. 

The minimum schedule consists of ma- 
terials, rated A-1-A down to A-4, the total 
of which constitutes a “must” on ATC, 
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NATS and the other carriers. The other 
raw materials, rated B-1 or lower, are 
really “filler cargoes.” The B-1 or lower 
ratings are below all priorities for passen- 
gers, mail or Army and Navy equipment, 
and filler cargoes are carried only in what- 
ever space may be available in the re- 
turn loads of the aerial moving vans. 

A special factor on the high altitude 
route above The Hump is important in 
moving large amounts of “filler cargo.” 
A moving van on the ground does not have 
to carry a load to avoid trouble, but cer- 
tain of these airplanes—a C-46 for ex- 
ample—actually need ballast. The weight 
and the stowage of a return load is needed 
to keep a ship from flying “tail-light,” 
helps the pilot to avoid dangerous involun- 
tary acrobatics in the grip of a sudden 
mountain gale. 

Four main types of ships are used by 
the ATC as carriers for priority air car- 
goes: C-54—Douglas DC-4, four-engined 
plane; C-87—Converted B-24 Liberator, 
four-engined plane; C-46—Curtiss-Wright 
Commando, twin-engined plane; C-47— 
or C-53)—Douglas DC-3 type, twin-en- 
gined plane. 


Main Line: Karachi to N. Y. 


The “Main Line” air route, largest and 
most heavily traveled of all global freight 
airways, extends from Karachi, India, to 
Miami and New York, the two largest 
ports of entry in the U. S. 

Karachi, a sun-baked port on India’s 
west coast, two-and-a-half centuries old, 
enjoys immunity from floods and heavy 
rains, has abundant flat space at sea level, 
is close to oil fuel supplies, has a mini- 
mum frequency of low cloud formations. 
From Karachi the route crosses Africa by 
way of Khartoum, the fabled city at the 
junction of the White and the Blue Nile, 
where Britain’s “Chinese” Gordon per- 
ished in the Mahdist uprising and Kitch- 
ener of Khartoum gained renown; a city 
now so British that the streets between the 
River Esplanade and Khedive Avenue 
were arranged to form the design of the 
Union Jack. On the west coast the “city 
of Accra, almost the only point along the 
Gold Coast where horses thrive—a race- 
track was laid out in its suburbs—com- 
pletes the main air span over Africa. 
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An alternate air route connects Khar 
toum with Basra (about 60 miles from the 
Persian Gulf) and Teheran. There i§ 
also an air connection with Teheran via 
Cairo. 


‘Loop’ Traverses Africa 


The “Loop,” a circular ATC branch 
route that taps Central and South Africa, 
extends from Accra on the west coast 
through Elizabethville and Nairobi, where 
the sun blazes on the awnings of ornate 


_ shops along Government Road and the 


spire of an Anglican cathedral, back to a 
junction with the main line at Khartoum. 
The “Loop” was originally brought into 
being chiefly to pick up shipments of 
tantalite, urgently needed for war pro- 
duction. ATC ships fly this route about 
twice a month. 

In addition to ATC feeder ships, other 
lines cooperate in the movement of strate- 
gic materials from remote points in Cen- 
tral and South Africa. Among them is 
the South African Air Force. The British 
Overseas Airways Corporation also co- 
operates. So does the Belgian Sabena line. 

Ascension Island in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, where an airport had to be blasted 
out of solid mountain rock, is an inter- 
mediate point on the Main Line between 
Africa’s west coast and the bulge of 
Brazil. 

In South America the Naval Air Trans 
port Service enters the global air cargoes 
picture. Main types of ships used as 
carriers by the NATS are: R4D—a 
stripped-down version of the commercial 
Douglas DC-3, twin-engined plane; 
PB2Y 3R—Consolidated Coronado, four 
engined flying boat; PBM— Martin 
Mariner, twin-engined flying boat; R5-D— 
Douglas Skymaster, Navy version of the 
Douglas DC-4, four-engined land plane; 
RY-2—Consolidated, four-engined land 
plane. 


Natal Is No. 1 Junction 


Natal, on the bulge of Brazil, is the most 
important crossroads on the Main Line, 
Practically everything routed from Kar 
achi, India, and from Accra, Africa, goes 
through Natal. So do nearly all the mate 
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THE CLUB 
VTHE AXE 
THE ARROW 


... each was an important step 
upward on the ladder of the 
ages. Each embodied the elimi- 
nation of weight and gave 
more power and greater range 
to the hand of man. Each re- 
quired the highest engineering 
and production skill of its day. 
Today the Guiberson Diesel, 
backed by more than 25 years 
of precision production of oil 
tools and more than 15 years 
of engineering and production 
of diesel engines, is the fleet 
arrow of tomorrow’s transpor- 
tation on sea, on land and in 
the air. It is the light weight 
power plant that is safer, more 
economical and more efficient. 


U.S. A. 
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rials that originate in South America. 
There are huge warehouses at Natal where 
backlogs of priority materials are con- 
stantly maintained. 

Into Natal by rail come materials from 
nearby sources of supply in Brazil. At 
Rio, farther southward, priority mate- 
rials flow into the airport by rail, by road 
and by river. Into Belem, northwest of 
Natal, special shipments occasionally ar- 
rive by way of the Amazon River. 

A branch line, operated by NATS, con- 
nects Rio with Natal. Two NATS ships 
daily carry strategic materials northward 
to the Main Line. Four NATS ships a 
day operate from Natal to ports of entry 
in the U. S. 


Army Does 2/3 of Job 


The Navy flies about 30 per cent of the 
South American priority cargo load. About 
70 per cent is carried by the Army’s ATC 
ships. 

From Natal the Main Line passes north- 
westward through Fortaleza, Belem and 
Trinidad, to Puerto Rico. Here the route 
branches. One route, in Navy seaplanes, 
goes overwater from Puerto Rico to New 
York, via Bermuda. The other, in Army 
and Navy planes, proceeds northwestward 
from Puerto Rico to Miami. 

Traffic to Miami is by far the heaviest; 
but for the imports program, WPB re- 
gards New York as the choice airport of 
entry, since it involves direct air delivery 
of strategic materials to the areas of larg- 
est production of electronic and medical 
supplies. 

Routes other than The Hump and the 
Main Line account for a relatively small 
proportion of strategic materials carried 
as priority air cargo. They include: West 
Coast of South America to Panama; Aus- 
tralia to San Francisco; North Atlantic 
(Portugal, Sweden and England, via the 
British Isles), and Middle East (Teheran 
to the U. S.). 

The Interdepartmental Air Cargoes 
Priorities Committee of WPB meets sev- 
eral times a year, whenever it is neces- 
sary to review the blanket priorities sched- 
ule. Schedules from this committee are 
issued to take care of regularly flowing 
strategic materials. These schedules for 


monthly quotas and degree of priority are 
sent to FEA men in the field, to ATC 
and to NATS. 

In addition to the regularly monthly 
quota schedules issued by WPB, Aix 
Cargo Priority Certificates are issued to 
cover the flow of other urgently needed 
strategic materials which do not occur 
regularly enough in shipment to be in- 
cluded in the normal WPB quota and 
priority schedules. 

These certificates go through the same 
distribution as the schedules, and the same 
priority scheme is followed. They pro- 
vide FEA field men, ATC and NATS of. 
ficers with all necessary information, such 
as procurement, weight, destination, 
urgency, etc. 

An overwhelming proportion of air 
cargo hauled over The Hump, according 
to FEA, is then hauled by rail or by other 
methods to Indian ports, chiefly Calcutta, 
for transportation by ships as surface- 
carried freight. The remainder travels by 
air to the United States. 

Materials carried over The Hump in- 
clude: tin, mercury, hog bristles, mica, 
tantalite and drugs for experimental pur- 
poses, as well as many other urgently 
needed war commodities. 

Tin, badly needed to build up our dwin- 
dling stockpiles, goes into tin cans, solder. 
Babbitt metal, brass and bronze valves and 
tubing for Navy ships, propellers, aircraft 
bearings and other wartime uses. Big bars 
of tin land at several airports in north- 
east India, are put on the Bengal and 
Assam Railway to Calcutta, and are then 
loaded ecnto ships bound for the U. S. 


Pig Bristles Still Vital 


Chinese hog bristles also make the ait 
journey over The Hump to India. Ameri 
can pigs are killed for pork, too young 
to have time to grow the long, strong bris 
tles characteristic of Chinese boars. These 
hog bristles from China are very impor 
tant in the making of paint brushes for 
the Navy and Maritime Commission, 4 
well as brushes used in wool combing 
machines. 

From India, one of the richest store 
houses of strategic war materials in the 
world, comes mica, used extensively @ 
clectronics, radio, aircraft magnetos, com 
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THE LABEL OF PERFECT . 
AIR CARGO PACKING 


MANHATTAN-PAC’ FOR AIROBUTION 


a 


thin Canrge Packing 


T .. new era of air cargo transpor 
tation is actually here . . . bringing 
with it a new science of packing, new 
methods of merchandising and distribu- 
tion, new packing materials—and even 
new words, 


Already the word “MANHATTAN-PAC” 
has become the hallmark for perfect air 
cargo packing. And rightly so, for it is 
the natural development of 62 years’ 
experience in packing for shipment every 
type of merchandise (to borrow John 
Masefield’s famous poem*) from “‘ivories, 
sandalwood and sweet white wine” to 
“cheap tin trays”, 


Looking ahead, and recognizing the 
need, The Manhattan Storage & Ware- 
house Co. inaugurated a special division 
for Air Cargo Packing and Distribution. 
All of its facilities, experience and per- 
sonnel are at your disposal te provide 
your particular air cargo shipment with 
scientifically correct packing to insure 
lightness, strength and weather re- 
sistance. 


We invite your inquiries on any of 
your air-cargo packing problems. 


*Cargoes by John Masefield. 


WEIGHING — STRAPPING. — LABELING 
SPOT STOCK SHIPMENTS 
MARKING — SEALING — BALING 
SPECIAL CASES 


The. Vlanhattan. svwrrct & warenovst 60. 


AIR CARGO PACKING AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 
7th AVENUE end S2nd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. — CIRCLE 7-1700 
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densers, compasses, boiler gauges and a 
host of other things. Indian mica deposits 
are in the northeast-central area—around 
Bihar—where native miners bring big 
“books” of mica out of the ground, qualify 
it according to grade, and split and trim 
it according to size. Procurement and 


- general supervision is handled by a U. S.- 


United Kingdom agency, the Joint Mica 
Mission, which works closely with native 
producers and the Government of India. 
The mica, carefully boxed in Bihar for 
air shipment, is sent on fast passenger 
trains to the airport at Karachi. Several 
million pounds of this mica have been 
flown to the U. S., and to the United 
Kingdom by the RAF, since the air move- 
ment was started two and a half years 
ago, according to WPB. 

From British East Africa comes espe- 
cially large mica, used for aircraft mag- 
netos. It is flown to the “Main Line” by 


- British planes through the cooperation of 


the British Air Ministry. Similarly, the 
Belgian Sabena air line feeds tantalite 
from the Congo into the “Main Line” for 


use in the American electronics program, 
From Africa, too, are flown other rare 
minerals and drugs. 

From South America strategic materials 
are flown from the rich mining areas of 
Brazil. For example, nearly all the quartz 
crystals, basis of our military communica- 
tions system; a good part of the tantalite 
needed for our electronics and synthetic 
rubber programs, and a growing propor 
tion of the much-needed mica has been 
moved as priority air cargo to the U. §, 


Brazil Called Indispensable 


From Brazil, too, comes our major sup- 
ply of beryllium ore, useful for essential 
copper alloys and for aircraft engines; 
drugs indispensable in the conduct of 
tropical warfare; insecticides for crops, 
cattle and military camps. 

“Without the Brazilian production of 
strategic materials,” WPB declares, “and 
the bridge of planes bringing them to the 
U. S., our war production of top military 


_ SHIPPERS: Ask your consignee 
to specify “AIR EXPRESS” 


More COMMERCIAL cargo space is becoming available 
aboard PAA’s Latin American Clippers . . . A long list of 
products from radio tubes and dental supplies to spare 
parts for bulldozers is now being shipped by Pan Amer- 
ican international Air Express. It helps your consignees 
get more orders when they can say, at Barranquilla, 
“Flying time from ’most anywhere in the States is less 
than 24 hours.” 


FAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the CLIPPERS 


@ NO CHARGE FOR PICK-UP—LOWER INSURANCE 
CHARGES. Within the borders of the U. S. A. the Railway 
Express Agency Inc. now picks up Pan American international 
Air Express shipments FREE in any of 300 principal cities 
and towns. This should save consignees money. 
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items would never have been anywhere 
near to schedule.” 


From the West Coast of South America 
not much strategic material is flown. How- 
ever, quinine and totaquine, still urgently 
needed in the fight against malaria, consti- 
tute priority air cargoes from this area. 


From Australia come some tantalite, 
mica plates, and a new and rather scarce 
drug, used for cerebral sedatives, cardiac 
ailments and for inclusion in life raft and 
emergency kits. In spite of a relatively 
small flow, however, air cargoes move fast 
to the U. S., arriving at San Francisco 
sometimes inside of 36 hours after de- 
parture from Australia, according to WPB. 


Sweden Is War Source, Too 


From the North Atlantic area special 
items from Sweden, special semi-manu- 
factures from the United Kingdom and 
some emergency loans from the British 
stockpile to meet our needs constitute 
most priority air cargoes. 

From the Near East we sometimes get 
important minerals from neutral Turkey, 
and platinum useful for contact points in 
American aircraft, tank magnetos and 
electronics is flown from the U.S.S.R. in 
return for loans given by the U. S. gov- 
ernment. 

Air cargo moves swiftly and on time, its 
movement guaranteed by adequate priori- 
ties, because of worldwide teamwork. 
Mercury offers a good example of inter- 
national air cooperation. Important for in- 
struments, chemistry, shell detonators, 
etc, and long available from the rich 
mineral deposits of the Donets Basin in 
the Ukraine, mercury was lost to the 
US.S.R. when the Germans seized the 
region. When the Russians finally drove 
the Germans out they found that the mer- 
cury mines had been systematically de- 
stroyed. So Russia secured some supplies 
from Chinese mines, and WPB covered 
these purchases of mercury with priorities 
on American aircraft flying The Hump 
from China to India, whence they were 
moved by land to Russian war factories. 


On the other hand, the U. S. gets plati- 
num from the U.S.S.R. in return for previ- 
ous loans, and the Russians fly it from 
point of origin to connect with an Ameri- 
can air terminal in the Middle East. Co- 


operating with the British, WPB has given 
priorities on American aircraft — often 
above those allotted to U. S. imports— 
for British quartz crystals, mica, hog 
bristles, silk and other materials. In re- 
turn, the British Air Ministry has made 
space on British military and commercial 
planes for American materials in areas 
where U. S. planes do not operate or are 
inadequate for the load. For example: a 
mineral from South Africa, useful for 
naval ordnance, silkworm eggs from 
Turkey for an infant American industry, 
communications equipment from Sweden 
have been flown on British aircraft for the 
benefit of American war plants. 

This world-wide international teamwork 
is matched by the inter-agency teamwork 
of the men of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, the War Production Board, 
the Army’s Air Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Service. 


WPB, constantly watching domestic pro- 
duction, learns from an American war 
plant that the supply of a certain rare 
commodity, obtainable, say, from South 
Africa, is running low. Additional raw 
material is urgently needed if the plant is 
to avoid production stoppage in the near 
future. 


FEA, WPB, ATC Cooperate 


Consultations are held between WPB, 
Metals Reserve Co., Defense Supplies 
Corp., and any other agency charged with 
the replenishment of domestic stockpiles. 
If any additional supply of domestic ma- 
terial is available, orders are given to buy 
it up. 

Meanwhile, having consulted with FEA 
and other interested agencies, WPB issues 
a special certificate establishing the quota, 
the priority rating and the routing of the 
strategic air cargo. Copies of this certifi- 
cate go out to all FEA field men concerned 
in the procurement and shipment of the 
desired cargo. 

If the source of the material is, for 
example, in South Africa, the FEA air 
cargo officers stationed at Accra and 
other airports are notified. So are the ATC 
officers. In addition the FEA field repre- 
sentative at the African source of supply 
is informed. 


The FEA field man, armed with his in- 
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structions, investigates the source of sup- 
ply, checks on the amount and the current 
grade of quality available, and then pur- 
chases the material for the government. 
Purchase is made through U. S. Commer- 
cial Company, purchasing subsidiary of 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 
The duties and responsibilities of FEA 
field men often go beyond mere purchas- 
ing. In cases where lack of efficient ma- 
chinery is hampering necessary produc- 
tion, FEA advances the money to provide 
more efficient tools. If a mine should show 
signs of petering out, it is the duty of the 
FEA man to start a prompt search for new 
sources, and to help finance such a devel- 
opment whenever it becomes available. 


FEA Supervises Packaging 


Having obtained his supply of mate- 
rial, the FEA field man supervises the 
packaging, the labeling, and all the other 
details necessary to insure prompt and 
uninterruped shipment. The first ship- 
ment of the quota moves to an air feeder 
line by whatever means of local transpor- 
tation is available. 

The feeder airline in this case would 
probably be the South African Air Force. 
And, in this case, the shipment finds a 
priority waiting for it, established by the 
British Air Ministry, which cooperates 
closely with WPB. As a result of this 
Allied teamwork, the consignment flies 
northward along the SAAF route to Khar- 
toum on the Main Line. 

Meanwhile, the American air cargo 
officer at Khartoum has been informed in 
complete detail. The shipment, expedited 
by a high priority both from WPE and 
the ATC, goes aboard an ATC ship and 
wings across Africa to Accra, then across 
the South Atlantic to Natal, Brazil. From 
here it may finish its swift air journey to 
the United States aboard either an ATC 
ship or one of the big flying boats of 
NATS. 

At every port of transshipment the FEA 
air cargo officer writes down case num- 
bers, time of arrival, time of departure, 
etc. He is charged with the responsibility 
for lost shipments. From him a daily 
report goes to FEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 


Natal, as already described, is the most 
important junction point on the entire 
main line. Here is located the backlog of 
strategic materials ready to be forwarded 
to the United States in accordance with 
monthly quota assignments, degree of 
priority, and amount of return space avail- 


able on the ships of ATC and NATS, 


Natal Is Transfer Point 


As an example of how this transship- 
ment scheme at Natal works: An ATC 
man at Natal may notify the FEA air 
cargo officer that a plane is leaving in 20 
minutes with return space available for 
2100 pounds of priority air cargo. Within 
20 minutes the FEA man will produce pri- 
ority cargo material that weighs within 
two pounds of the total amount desired— 
the two pounds differential being the 
margin of error that he is allowed. 


Sometimes FEA repackages material at 
the airport, but wherever possible pack- 
aging for air shipment is done at the point 
of origin under FEA supervision, rigidly 
controlled by instructions written into 
contracts for the purchase of the material. 


The three necessary components of air 
cargo packaging are (1) lightness, (2) 
strength and (3) stowage factor. 

Having flown northwestward from Natal, 
either by way of Bermuda to New York, 
or by way of Puerto Rico to Miami, the 
shipment of strategic material enters. the 
United States. At this point it becomes 
the property of the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany, or some other domestic stockpile 
agency, which clears it through U. §, 
Customs. 

From thence it moves into a WPB allo- 
cation, and finally, into the domestic war 
plant that so urgently needs it. 


TACA Gets 6 Planes 


For Latin America Use 


TACA Airways has recently been assigned 
four twin-engine Douglas DC-2’s, which will be 
put into service as soon as modified for use Mm 
South America, as well as two twin-engine 
Beechcrafts for service in Brazil. Two addi 
tional Beechcrafts were recently obtained by 
TACA for its new Venezuelan airline. 

Burnelli UB-14, which has been in TACA’s 
service for a number of months was flown to 
the U. S. last month for tests. 
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Beech Aircraft Sees 
Full Activity to 1946, 


Despite New Cutbacks 


“We have been informed by the Army Air 
Forces of definite gradual cutbacks in our pro- 
duction,” John P. Gaty, general manager of 
the Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kan., declared this month. “But these cut- 
backs in aircraft production will actually be 
of great help in fulfilling our contract obliga- 
tions to the Army during the next two years. 

“We shall be able to retain all our present 
employes, and our problem of recruiting addi- 
tional personnel for expansion and replace- 
ments will be minimized. Any reductions in 
the Army’s requirements for our Model 18 
twin-engine Beechcrafts will be offset by trans- 
ferring personnel to our rapidly expanding 
production line on plane-wing construction. 
After adjusting for the announced cutbacks, 
our contracts still provide plenty of work for 
our present organization, plus a fair number 
of additional employees, up to 1946.” 

No reduction in the considerable amount of 
work entrusted by Beech Aircraft to its present 
subcontractors will follow as a result of cut- 
backs, Gaty added. 


Georgians Map Future 
With Aviation Clinic 


The Georgia Aviation Clinic, a statewide 
conference on all phases of aviation as they 
affect Georgia, will be held on October 3 
and 4 in Macon. Speakers will represent 
federal, state and airport angles, with a sec- 
tion devoted to the Civil Air Patrol. 

Chief emphasis will be on airport acquisi- 
tion, use and development. Jennings Ran- 
dolph, Congressman from West Virginia, will 
be principal speaker at the banquet on Oc- 
tober 3. The meeting is sponsored by the 
Macon Chamber of Commerce with Major 
Charles L. Bowden chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s aviation committee. 


100% Operations Efficiency 

For the first time in commercial air trans- 
port history, Eastern Air Lines has just com- 
pleted two consecutive months of operations 
with 100 per cent efficiency. The record was 
made during June and July. Coordination by 
every department concerned, it was said, made 
this operation possible. Eastern’s Cargo-liners 
carrying air express and mail are averaging 
20,000,000 pound-miles per day, exclusive of 
air cargo regularly carried by passenger 
planes. 


Back to civilian duties goes many a plane taken from U. S. airlines by the Army 

in early 1942. Above, in the Douglas Aircraft plant at Santa Monica, Chicago & 

Southern Airlines’ City of Little Rock gets its reconversion completed. Already it’s 

flying regularly between Chicago and Houston, enabling C&S to inaugurate a second 
daily round trip between the two cities. : 
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Lecat Notes 


on 
Air Transportation 


By Georce BoocHEVER 


Chairman, Legal Committee, Aviation 
Section, New York Board of Trade 


A decision was rendered on September 
9th by Mr. Justice Coyne, in the Supreme 
Court, Westchester County, New York, 
of great interest and 
importance to air 
transportation. 

The action arose 
out of the death, on 
Feb. 22, 1943, of one 
Manuel Diaz, in the 
crash of the Yankee 
Clipper off Lisbon, 
Portugal. The exec- 
utors of Mr. Diaz’ 
will sought to re- 
cover the sum of 
$775,000 for his George Boochever 
death, on behalf of 
his wife and children, while Pan-American 
Airways is seeking to limit its liability to 
$8,000. 

The complaint alleges six causes of 
action for wrongful death, and one for 
the loss of baggage and effects. 

The answer set up five defenses, and 
the decision was made in connection with 
a motion by plaintiff to strike out three 
of the defenses as sham, irrelevant and 


‘insufficient. In each of the defenses at 


issue, the defendant invokes the provi- 
sions and limitations of the Rules Relating 
to International Air Transportation as 
established at the Warsaw Convention on 
Oct. 12, 1929, to which convention the 
United States, by Presidential proclama- 
tion, subsequently adhered. 

The Court held that, under the facts 
and the law, he was impelled to reject 
plaintiff's contention that the treaty re- 
sulting from the said Convention is un- 
constitutional, and the further contention 
that the provisions are without force and 
effect, in the absence of implementing leg- 
islation, 


The plaintiff, in support of his motion, 
contended that the Rules formulated a 
the Warsaw Convention were inapplicable 
to the present action, because, plaintiff 
contended, the transportation involved was 
not international in its nature. Plaintiff 
consequently argued that the rules promul- 
gated at the convention were inapplicable 
and the defenses based thereon were in- 
sufficient and sham. 

The Court said that the convention 
rules are expressly declared to be appli- 
cable only to the International Transpor 
tation of persons, baggage and goods. The 
term “International Transportation” in so 
far as it is pertinent to the present mo- 
tion, is defined therein as any transporta- 
tion in which, according to the contract 
made between the parties, the place of 
departure and the place of destination are 
situated within the territory of a single 
high contracting party, if there is an 
agreed stopping place within a territory 
subject to the sovereignty, suzerainty, 
mandate and authority of another power, 
even though that power is not a party to 
the convention. 

The Court held that in determining the 
international character of the transporta- 
tion allusion must be had solely to the 
provisions of the contract entered inte 
between the parties. On examining the 
contract, it appeared to the Court that 
New York is designated as both the place 
of departure and the place of destination, 
with agreed stopping places at territories 
subject to the sovereignty of other powers. 
The Court, accordingly held, that the car- 
riage, in the present instance, was ex 
plicitly within the meaning of “Inter 
national Transportation,” as that term is 
defined in the Rules. 

The Court further held that the sever- 
ability of flights is not the criterion or the 
gauge for measuring the international 
character of the transportation within the 
meaning of the definition, and that the 
terms of the contract, alone, control. The 
Court, therefore, denied the contentions 
of the plaintiff in all respects. 


Continental Air Lines flew 2,512,571 pas 
senger-miles during July—a seven per cent 
increase over June. Number of passengers 
was up 21.69 per cent. The line recorded & 
13.6 per cent increase in the weight of aif 
express carried, 
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SMALL 


—you can depend on Talbot, Bird and Co. for complete facilities to help 
solve any underwriting problem of any kind anywhere. Leading brokers for 


large corporations have learnt how thorough, fast, efficient are the service, 
cooperation and skill that this “complete line” house renders. 


TALBOT, BIRD AND C0 


, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Insurance Underwstlers 


111 JOHN STREET 
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Supplies being dropped by parachute from British Stirling bombers. 


Cargo Shuttle to Normandy 


Epic performance by RAF’s Transport Command 


moved 1,100 tons of war cargo after D-Day, 
evacuated 18,677 wounded to Britain 


By Squapron Leaper E. FLETCHER ALLEN,“ 
RAF Transport Command 


No that the Allies in Normandy have long since broken out of the beach 
head into open country, and the Battle of France is all but over, the story 
can be told of how Transport Command of the Royal Air Force played a spear 


head role in the invasion. 


All commands of the RAF and other 
fighting services learned many lessons 
from the six weeks’ invasion period from 
D-Day to July 18—when Montgomery 
broke through the German beachhead bar- 
riers. But none will go down in the text- 
books as more important or more interest- 


ing than the lessons learned from the role 


played by the Trasport Command. It was 
a new role, much of it completely new i 
any British war theater. 

Until this year the RAF Transport Com- 
mand has performed the more obvious 
functions of the organization, but a few 
months ago a special group of the Com 
mand was formed for specific duties @ 


* Squadron Leader Allen is Public Relations Officer of the Transport Command of the RAF 
and has been in the air force since the outbreak of the war. 
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connection with the invasion. Its main 
function was to act as an airborne, for- 
ward supply unit to the land forces after 
the invasion had been effected and when 
fighting for the beachhead had begun, 

In the first instance, however, these 
transport aircraft were to. carry into 
France huge numbers of paratroops and 
to tow many glider-borne troops. The 
transport of supplies was to fellow, and a 
third role was the air evacuation of casual- 
ties to hospitals in Britain. 

Intensive training of the transport crews 
nad to be undertaken, and extensive modi- 
fications made to the transport aircraft, 
with little time in which to do either. But 
the group was fully prepared well in ad- 
vance of D-Day. . 

Before night had properly set on June 5, 
great numbers of Transport Command 
aircraft were off the ground fulfilling their 
first task. The pilots had been briefed with 
meticulous precision, for it was essential 
that gliders should be castoff and landed, 
and paratroops dropped, at exact pin 
points on the Normandy landscape—from 
the correct height, and at the precise 
minute. 

Despite the fact that it was quite dark 
by the time the French coast was reached 
and visibility was reduced by low cloud 


and smoke haze from the heavy bombers’ 
shattering of enemy coastal batteries, the 
pilots’ briefing schedule allowed scarcely 
one-and-a-half minutes for the dropping 
areas to be located. 


D-Day Loss: Only Two Planes 


Yet all the pilots succeeded in deliver- 
ing their human cargoes, and within two 
or three minutes of crossing the invasion 
coast, they were streaking out of France 
again to return and start another mission. 
Throughout that night’s hazardous’ oper- 
ations, only two of the group’s aircraft 
were lost, and three others damaged. 

The transport pilots’ second role started 
hard on the heels of the first. Vital sup- 
plies were soon streaming across to the 
fighting men in continuous chains of ca- 
pacious Dakotas. Jeeps, trailers, six- 
pounder guns, motorcycles, bicycies, mor- 
tars, mortar bombs, food, medical stores— 
especially blood plasma—were urgent and 
essential consignments. 

At first the supplies were dropped by 
parachute, or were towed over in gliders 
and landed as best they could, but soon 
landing strips were being laid down to 
accelerate deliveries. A Transport Com- 
mand aircraft was the first to land on. 
and take off from, an airstrip in the Nor- 


One week after D-day, WAAF nursing orderlies and medical supplies were being 
flown to France by RAF Transport Command planes to care for wounded destined 
to be flown back to Britain. Photo was made in France, . 
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British paratroops en route to Normandy, June 6, 1944. 


mandy beachhead. It was between Caen 
and Bayeux, and the pilot had to “waggle” 
his wings to get in without hitting the 
balloon cables that were guarding Allied 
shipping not far distant. 


Truck Flies Across Channel 


Before long aircraft of the group were 
landing regularly, and the quantity and 
variety of the supplies they were able to 
take to France rapidly increased. On one 
occasion a one-and-a-half-ton truck and 
trailer were flown across, and on another 
some 17-pounder guns. 

The third task, bringing back Allied 
wounded, began as soon as it was possible 
for aircraft to land in Normandy. From 
a small beginning on June 12, when eleven 
men were evacuated successfully, the ser- 
vice came into full use by June 15, when 
114 wounded were brought back. On the 
16th the number was 235, on the 17th 
258, on the 18th 406, and on June 30 as 
many as 683 were evacuated. The largest 
number of wounded evacuated by air in 
one day, so far, has been in excess of 900. 
Fortunately, serious casualties in Nor- 
mandy were too low for this figure to be 
maintained. 

The task of evacuating these men has 
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worked smoothly. Men injured in battle 
one day are comfortably in bed in an 
English hospital the next—sometimes, in- 
deed, on the same—day. 

In -he ten-week invasion period to Aug. 
15, the RAF Transport Command Group 
responsible has taken to Normandy over 
1100 tons of war supplies and medical 
stores, and brought back some 18,677 
wounded—including a small number of 
Naval and RAF personnel in addition to 
British and U. S. Army casualties. A 
daily average of two tons of mail has 
passed each way on the same aircraft. 

Development of the Transport Com 
mand’s role in the invasion sometime ago 
reached the stage where operations Mm 
Normandy are organized in the same mai- 
ner as in Britain. Staging posts for the 
handling of freight and passengers ate 
well established, the servicing of ait 
craft is adequate, and a comprehensive 
medical service is in operation to attend 
to wounded awaiting evacuation 1 
England. 

Speaking at one airbase in the group, 
shortly after D-Day, Sir Archibald Sir 
clair, Britain’s Secretary of State for Ait, 
told aircrews that they had played an it 
dispensable part in the invasion, and 
given a magnificent start to the battle. 
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Postwar Airways Beckon 


New surveys of public opinion reflect vast poten- 
tials ahead for all types of transportation by 
air; future seen as increasingly bright 


ROBERS of opinion were busy, this month and last, on many fronts. But none 
of these fronts—outside of the coming Presidential election—seemed to attract 
so much attention in surveys as that of air transportation. And the results in all of 
them pointed inexorably to an era of vast progress in every sector of air trans- 


portation. 


Most far-reaching of the new surveys 
was that of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
publisher of Collier’s, American Magazine 
and Woman’s Home Companion. But 
many equally notable findings came from 
a new study released by Time, Inc., pub- 
lisher of Time, Life and Fortune, from a 
tabulation of 1,378,000 questionnaire re- 
turns by American Airlines, and from a 
special check of women’s opinion by 
Woman's Home Companion conducted 
separately from the bigger Crowell-Collier 
study. 

Meanwhile, what is said to be “the 
most comprehensive survey on travel and 
recreation made during recent years” was 
nearing completion this month in the re- 
search department of Charles W. Hoyt 
Co., Inc., New York advertising agency, 
based on 28.000 questionnaires distributed 
in the area bounded by Richmond on the 
south and Chicago on the west. and em- 
bracing the Eastern seaboard and Canada. 

“We are seeking postwar travel trends,” 
declares Everett W. Hoyt, president of the 
agency. The Hoyt questionnaires have 
gone to lists of known travelers, furnished 
us by leading steamship lines, railroads, 
airlines, tourist bureaus and the like. It 
is expected that this survey will be com- 
pleted and tabulated by next month. 

“Tomorrow’s Customers for Aviation,” 
the study just released by Crowell-Collier, 
covers two important phases of the coming 
air age—the market for air passenger 
transportation and the market for personal 
planes. 

So far as the airlines are concerned 
there is clear evidence that postwar growth 


will be rapid. Findings indicate that three 
times as many people will use the airways 
as have done so in the past. There will 
be a demand for foreign as well as domes- 
tic transportation. Europe and South 
America will be so close to us by air that 
they will open up entirely new travel 
patterns. 

Concerning the future of personal 
planes, there is much great speculation. 
A great deal depends on the ability of 
industry to supply types of planes that 
the public can fly safely and economically. 
Another important factor will be educa- 
tion of the public to the pleasure and 
utility of flying. The younger generation, 
the survey reveals, is well informed aero- 
nautically, but older people are obsessed 
with notions of the difficulties and dan- 
gers of flying, and regard it as a strictly 
youthful activity. In general. the appeal 
of flying combines both glamour and 
utility. So far as personal planes are con- 
cerned, glamour is in the ascendancy just 
as it was in the early days of the auto- 
mobile which changed from a “pleasure 
car” to a necessary vehicle for business 
and family life. 

Various researches and analyses have 
established the primary aviation market 
as composed largely of the unner-middle 
and tov income urban people. This market 
buys 76 per cent of all urban automobiles. 
Crowell therefore concentrated its study 
on these groups, engaging Psychological 
Corp. to interview more than 2000 civil- 
ians from the upper income half of the 
urban population. To supplement the 
civilian study a group of 500 Army and 
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Navy fliers were interviewed about owning 
their own planes after the war. 

Since air transport lines will grow in 
proportion to their attraction of new cus- 
tomers, an important question on the 
Crowell questionnaire was: “What led 
you to make your first airline trip?” 
Among the reasons given, pleasure makes 
up the largest group—44 per cent of those 
interviewed. This figure includes “curios- 
ity,” “sightseeing,” “pleasure” and “con- 
venience.” It is quite natural that curi- 
osity and pleasure would be important as 
the initial lure. When one combines 
“speed,” mentioned by 23 per cent, with 
such reasons as “business” and “emer- 
gency” which were reported by 21 per 
cent, then the time-saving factor will equal 
the pleasure-curiosity factor (44 per cent). 
Thus, glamour and utility compete equally 
for the new airline prospect. 


Airline Travel Will Gain 


The findings of the survey point up the 
accelerating growth in air travel—50 per 
cent of the respondents made their first 
trip during the past five years. Women 
show more recent increase in use of air 
travel than men. More than half the 
women who have flown have done so in 
the last five years. Thus women are being 
rapidly won over to air travel, a fact that 
has important implications for postwar 
commercial aviation. Looking at this im- 
pressive market growth from the stand- 
point of postwar intentions, only 23 per 
cent of the people interviewed had traveled 
on airlines in the past, but 65 per cent 
expect to in the future. Almost as many 
women (62 per cent) as men (68 per 
cent) expect to use the airlines after the 
war which offers another indication of the 
extent to which women’s resistance to air 
travel is disappearing. 

Airline expansion seems certain. Of 
major importance to the future of aviation, 
however, is the private plane which repre- 
sents the unknown—and potentially the 
greatest—market for the industry. Pri- 
vate flying never developed to any marked 
extent in this country prior to the war. 
In the peak year 1942, only 24,836 planes 
were registered. 

To determine the public attitude toward 
personal planes and private flying in the 
postwar period, the Crowell study probed 
such points as the desire to pilot a plane, 
desire for plane ownership, purchasing in- 


tentions, and the kind of plane desired, 
The resulting data show that of those 
civilians who have never piloted a plane, 
39 per cent want to learn to fly some day, 
Men more so than women (46 per cent fo 
33 per cent. Almost seven out of ten 
(69 per cent) of the youths (18-24) want 
to learn to fly, compared with 12 per cent 
of those over 55 years. 

The degree of interest in owning a per 
sonal plane ranges from one per cent who 
are actually planning to buy an airplane 
first (before any other major purchase) 
after the war to 48 per cent who expressed 
some desire to own a plane or a hel- 
copter in the future. Of men in the Army 
and Navy air forces surveyed 85 per cent 
say they want a plane of their own, with 
an additional six per cent who might be 
interested under favorable circumstances, 

American Airlines, Inc., presented its 
study to the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington on Sept. 7 through Charles 
A. Rheinstrom, AA’s traffic vice president. 
There was unanimity among air travelers 
probed by this study on one timely point 
—that American will prefer te ride on 
airlines flying the American flag in over- 
seas flights. 

The survey, initiated by American Il 
months ago, reveals national interest in 
the subject of air transportation. In addi- 
tion to 1,378,434 reactions to questions 
asked in the American Airlines’ ques 
tionnaire booklet, You—and Postwar Air 
Transportation, thousands of unsolicited 
letters were received. 


Mammoth Planes Not Favored 


In view of the widespread conjecture in 
recent months concerning the size and 
shape of transport planes of the future, 
it is significant that in response to the 
question, “Do you favor mammoth ait 
liners?” 84 per cent said “No,” but inde 
cated an interest in slightly larger and 
faster equipment. 

American’s question on travel to foreign 
countries established the British Isles a 
first choice; Continental Europe, second: 
and other Americas, Russia, Mexico and 
Scandinavia ranked in that order and re 
vealed that air travelers look to air trans 
portation as a means by which they can 
select their climate for weekends and 
short vacations, as well as for longer 
jaunts. 
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¥ GUIA Covers the Americas « 


SEND US YOUR CATALOG AND WE WILL SUBMIT 
A MOST COMPREHENSIVE PRESENTATION 


GUIA reaches those with the power to specify and buy. 
GUIA reaches the leaders in Industry, Government, Transportation and 


Commerce throughout the Americas. 


GUIA has 25,000 monthly circulation — practically double the Latin 
American circulation of any single export publication. 


GUIA is CCA Audited — no guessing. 
GUIA has the lowest rate per thousand copies. 
GUIA has been published for forty years. It is the oldest export pub- 


lication under one continuous ownership. 

GUIA is what you need to reach the management group. 

GUIA has credit files which are the result of accumulative surveys. 
GUIA editorially presents an accurate over-all interpretation of the 


latest trends in American industry and business. 


GUIA editorially gives the activities, developments and achievements 
of the American industrial scene. 


GUIA editorially presents an authoritative interpretation of trends and 
effects on Western Hemisphere Economy, Industry, Government, Trans- 
portation and Commerce. 


GUIA does double duty by printing both national languages of Latin 
ae — Spanish and Portuguese — in one magazine at no addi- 
tional cost. 


GUIA builds good faith and good will for its advertisers. 
GUIA also renders a service to Advertising Agencies. 
GUIA —there is no substitute. 


am GULA = 


DE IMPORTADORES 
DE LA INDUSTRIA AMERICANA DA INDUSTRIA AMERICANA 
IMPORTERS GUIDE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


J. E. Sitterley & Sons, Inc., Publishers 


> 440 4th AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. tel. MUrray Hill 4-0840 


Forms for January, 41st Annual Edition, close December 10th 
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The question regarding service, always 
an important consideration on the part 
of air travelers, disclosed that the con- 
sensus is overwhelmingly in favor of 
stewardesses aboard all flights and also a 
continuation of the present food service— 
meals without extra charge. 

In the way of “extras” the survey pro- 
duces interest in two diversions: individual 
radios, and _ illuminated  trip-progress 
panels indicating names of cities being 
flown over. Ship-to-ground communica- 
tion for passengers, a library of current 
books in addition to the magazines now 
available and a ticker news service are 
among other conveniences suggested. 


Regional Airports Get Vote 


The survey also showed that four out 
of five replies favor strategically-located 
regional airports serving several neigh- 
boring communities as against separate 
local airports for each community. 

On the time of day at which people 
desire to use air transportation the study 
showed that among pleasure travelers 62 
per cent preferred daytime flights and for 
long trips 38 per cent of this same group 
preferred night flights. Business travelers, 
however, indicated a 64 per cent prefer- 
ence for night flying. 

Time Inc.’s Service on Postwar Informa- 
tion, in Tomorrow’s Tourist, a general 
forecast of postwar travel trends, reports 
answers to a questionnaire by 401 travel 
agents. 

The Time Inc. study reveals that while 
11 per cent of travel agents anticipate that 
as much as 50 per cent of all travel will 
be via plane, most agents believe the 
steamship will be in greatest demand as 
tourist transport. On the other hand, rail- 
road plans for increased comfort, speed, 
and service, couple with low rates, may 
boost tourist train travel. 


Travel agents, says Time Inc., think 
transatlantic air routes will be patronized 
mostly by the business traveler. Two-week 
vacationers with a yen for Paris will be 
forced to the air but they will hardly 
form a large part of European tourism. 

One view is that no great volume of 
Atlantic passenger air traffic can develop 
until present fares are cut in half. At the 
present time, Department of Commerce 
authorities see a probable 20 per cent re- 
duction in air travel rates soon after the 


war. And William A. M. Burden, Assis. 
tant Secretary of Commerce, has optimis 
tically predicted that airline passenger 
fares can be cut 30 per cent below Pull 
man travel fares in the first postwar 
decade. 


New Customers In View 


Getting down to cases, Pan American 
Airways has published a hypothetical tume- 
table for 1948 setting the New York 
London round-trip fare at $186.30. Edward 
Warner of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
foresees a possible postwar rate of 2%. 
per passenger mile as compared with 
present-day rates at 5.lc. Should such 
reduction take place, trafic would in 
evitably change its tone and draw larger 
number of middle-income travelers. Many 
travel agents are aware of this, and most 
who anticipate a high percentage of air 
travelers qualify their expectation with 
reference to the necessity of lowered 
fares. : 

The Woman’s Home Companion Con- 
tinuing Opinion Poll reveals important 
attitudes of American women toward post- 
war aviation. Some women, of course, 
have been flying for years as pilots and 
passengers. But the average woman had 
little chance to do these things before the 
war. With cheaper passenger rates and 
easier opportunities to own and fly am 
airplane, Mrs. America will have this 
chance after the war. 

To measure the American woman’s ae 
ceptance of aviation as an integral part 
of her postwar life the Companion last 
month asked its representative national 
panel on which the Opinion Poll is based 
four key questions. The overall results 
prove definitely that women want to fly. 
Broken down by age groups, the em 
thusiasm for flying and learning to pilot 
their own planes rises to a big majority 
among the younger women. 


South America Trips Favored 


To the question, “If airplane flights to 
Europe cost $200 round trip after the 
war, do you think you will go?” the 
Companion found 51 per cent of its 
women answering “Yes.” Of those aged 
45 and over, an impressive 34 per cent 
answered in the affirmative. 

Sixty-four per cent of the total said 
they would be interested in flying to South 
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If plane flights to Europe cost $200 round trip 
after the war do you think you will go? 
Total Under By Age Groups* 45& 
Response* 25 25-34 35-44 Over 
YES 51% 68% 56% 49% 34% 
NO 416% 3040 41% 46% 64% 


Would you be interested in flying to South 
America after the war? 
Total Under By AgeGroups 45& 
Response* 25 25-34 35-44 Over 
YES 64% 80% 70% 64% 44% 


no 35% 19% 29% 34% 55% 


Wou!d you have any objection to a member of 
your family owning a plane after the war? 


Total Under By AgeGroups 45& 
Response 25 25-34 35-44 Over 


YES 12% 8% 12% 12% 15% 
NO 88% 92% 88% 88% 85% 


Have you any desire to learn to fly some day? 
Total Under By AgeGroups* 45& 
Response* 25 25-34 35-44 Over 
YES 39% 65% 46% 32% 16% 
NO 60% 34% 53% 68% 84% 
* One to three per cent answered “don’t know” to 
the various questions 


Table shows women’s reactions as reflected in Woman’s a Cregeeters Continu- 
ing Opinion Poll on the postwar air. 


America after the war, while 88 per cent 
said they would have no objection to the 
ownership of a plane by a member of 
their family. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
Companion’s female panel confessed a 
“desire to learn to fly.” Broken down by 
age groups, 65 per cent of those under 25 
said they wanted to learn, 46 per cent of 
those between 25 and 34, and even 16 per 


cent of those 45 and over remained in the 
“Yes” column. 


Readers of Ain TRANSPORTATION 
who wish to obtain more detailed 
data on any of the surveys covered 
in the foregoing pages are invited 
to write to the Editors, who will be 

glad to pass on their requests. 


Wy, with... 


@ For a Fast Trip to Aruba! 


@ For a Speedy Flight to Curacao! 
@ Same day connections with La Guaira! 
Wednesday and Saturday from Miami. 


ir-Cargo and eg a Service. 


K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH. AIRLINES 


Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MU 2 
steiliend Amaia Line, 29 Broadway ‘New York, é we 4-1900 


Miami Agents: Air Express 


Columbus Hotel” Bidg.. Tel. 2-1753 


25 YEARS INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
WORLD'S OLDEST OPERATING TRANSPORTATION AIRLINE 
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Meet... Jim Ray 


Vice President, Southwest Airways Co, 


AMES G. RAY—or Jim Ray, as he’s known throughout the industry—has 

personally flown and supervised the flying of many millions of miles in the 

27 years since he earned his wings as a World War I pilot. But few have been 

more important than the million just completed by the Cargo Division of South. 
west Airways, under Jim’s active supervision as Southwest’s vice president. 


During the past 21 months, a hand- 
picked crew of Southwest employes have 
built up in excess of 1,000,000 miles of 
experience in feeder airline operation for 
the AAF’s Air Transport Command and 
Air Service Command. For Jim, South- 
west Airways and the industry as a whole, 
it has afforded an unprecedented opportu- 
nity to solve many of the dozens of oper- 
ating problems that might otherwise have 
slowed postwar expansion of air trans- 
portation to the nation’s smaller cities and 
towns through feeder airlines. 


Jim is no greenhorn in the matter of 
having a part in aviation pioneering. On 
his return from the service after the last 
war, he tested and exhibited many of the 
experimental models of the Curtiss Ex- 
hibition Co. which were to be the fore- 
runners of today’s high speed aircraft. 
Later, he was to head operations for 
Pitcairn Aviation at the time its air mail 
routes were established from New York to 
Atlanta and Miami—the route which after- 
ward became the Eastern Air Lines sys- 
tem. 

Air transport temporarily lost Ray to 
rotary wing development in 1928, when 
he took an active part in the activities of 
Autogyro Co. of America. Through almost 
nine years he traveled to all parts of the 
world, studying and test flying autogyro 
models, to the extent that he stands high 
among all U. S. pilots both in total hours 
flown in rotary wing aircraft and in models 
of that type flown. He stil} counsels fre- 
quently with groups interested in _heli- 
copters, and in the past year has flown a 
considerable number of hours in several 
helicopter models now in military use. 

Early in 1939, Ray returned to sched- 
uled air transportation as an executive of 
All American Aviation, Inc., heading ihe 
operating division as that company estab- 
lished air mail pickup service. Six East- 


Feeder Airline Champion 


ern states still reap the benefits of vastly 
improved postal service as a result of this 
pioneering venture, and military aviation, 
too, has made good use of the pickup gear 
which Ray actively helped to devise and 
improve. 

In December 1941, Southwest Airways 
obtained Ray’s services as its vice presk 
dent. In little more than one year there 
after, Southwest had filed applications 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
feeder airlines both on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Southwest, and had its afore 
mentioned cargo division in operation OM 
the Coast. 

The company’s cargo activity obviously 
was not established by the military sia 
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ply to give Southwest Airways practical 
feeder airline experience, although there’s 
no disputing that it has. For the 21 
months from the beginning of operations 
until ATC had sufficient personnel and 
equipment to resume all of its own do- 
mestic air cargo carrying, the record 
reads like this: 

More than 87,500 shipments, represent- 
ing 2,036,448 pounds of highest priority 
Army freight and mail, flown on 2,961 
separate flights for a distance of 1,124,575 
miles. Army supply depots and sub- 
depots served ranged in distances. apart 
from 16 to 154 miles and averaged 66% 
miles. More than 28,000 landings and 
takeofis were made at military airports at 
which Southwest’s converted C-72 aircraft 
flew in traffic ranging from light liaison 
and training planes to latest model pursuit 
and four-engine equipment. 

Yet in all of this operation, there was 
neither loss nor damage to a single ounce 
of cargo, major damage to company air- 
craft, nor injury to personnel. 


To name just a few of the basic feeder 
airline problems which Southwest’s Cargo 
Division staff, under the guidance of Jim 
Ray and other company executives, have 
successfully met and overcome: 

Maintenance of comparatively high 
scheduled speeds despite the making of 
frequent landings; reducing time lost per 
landing from 35 to six minutes through 
developing of special operating proce- 
dures; re-designing equipment to with- 
stand the rigors of frequent landings, 
long taxi runs and crosswind landings; 
the feasibility of obtaining a high per- 
centage of operating efficiency with year- 
‘round contact flying and a minimum of 
instrument flying; the special training 
required for maintenance, communication, 
dispatching and flight personnel. 

For Jim Ray, feeder-airline-minded 
Southwest Airways, and an industry and 
nation now actively cognizant of the need 
for an expanded U. S. air transport sys- 
tem—it’s been quite an interesting 1,124,- 
575 miles, no question about that. 


OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO 
2 LaF THE AIRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


* 


Complete Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, Forwarding, 
All Risk lasuronce 


HARRY K. BARR, President 
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WORLD 


By L. A. Gotpsmits, Economic Analyst, Ain TRANSPORTATION 


A new air commuting service is about to be established, permission having been granted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. This will operate under the name of the Pickair Seaplane 
Service, with headquarters at Ossining, N. Y. Charles Lo Picolo is owner and operator, 

If it had not been for this month’s Atlantic hurricane, 

the new service, using seaplanes, would already have 

ese we Hl St, been started from New York to Albany. But the elements 

From A bany 3 dictated otherwise. Therefore, the beginning of the Pick. 

Delayed by Hurricane air service has been delayed till possibly around Oct. 15, 

It will be a continuous daily service, with planes starting 

once every hour from stations at the foot of Wall St., 79th St. and the Hudson River, Yonkers, 

Dobbs Ferry, Nyack, Tarrytown, Ossining, Peekskill, Beacon, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Rhine 
beck, Kingston, Catskill, Hudson and Albany. 

Twenty pilots will service the route, all qualified instrument fliers who have had years of 
experience in military flying, most of them having been just recently released from Army 
or Navy service. Fares will be only slightly more than railroad fares and the time consumed, 
of course, will be considerably less. 

For regular commuters there will be a local service from Peekskill to 79th St., where many 
people will get off for midtown bus and subway connections. It will take about 20 minutes 
from Ossining to 79th St. and an additional six minutes from 79th St. to Wall St. The 
return trip north will require the same time. 

There will be express service from New York to Albany. It will start from Wall St., making 
a stop at 79th St., which will be the main New York terminal. From 79th St. the Express 
will be non-stop to Albany in approximately one hour, or one hour and ten minutes from 
Wall St. There will also be express service from New York to Peekskill—30 to 35 minutes, 

Now a word about the owner of this new and enterprising service, Charles Lo Piccolo, a 
young man who has been in the aircraft business and service operations for 10 years. For 
the past few years he has been a technical representative of the U. S. Army Air Forces in 
various parts of the world—-in the North Atlantic, Middle East and even as far away a 
Karachi, India. He has supervised and handled work at airports in Cairo, Iraq, Iran, and at 
Abadan. Previous to being in the Army he had his own school of flying and he intends to 
continue his flying schools at five of his seaplane bases, headquarters of which are at Ossining. 


The recent report on air cargoes released by OWI [see Page 27] covered a tremendous 
number of interesting facts and is being handled in detail elsewhere in this issue of Am 
TRANSPORTATION. Paint brushes and pig bristles seem a far cry for the need of air priorities 


on the famed air route “Over the Hump” from China 
Pig Bristles Accorded India. But as we all know, pig bristles are needed for 
Priorty Air Transport 


paint brushes and paint brushes are likewise very much 

needed to paint the new Liberty ships coming so swiftly 
Over the Hump to India off the ways by the hundreds. We have, of course, 

plenty of little pigs ourselves in the U.S.A., but thas 
just the rub—they are too little and killed too young to have bristles strong and tough 
enough to withstand paint brush requirements, whether for ships of the Merchant Marine, 
Warships or other Navy vessels. Therefore the urgent need for air priorities to fly them ove? 
the hump from China. 


Then there is mica. This is so important as a strategic war material that the U. S. and 
the United Kingdom have had to set up a Joint Mica Mission in India in order to see that 
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ys much mica as possible is shipped. In addition, large mica sheets for aircraft magnetos 
are flown from British East Africa. All of it is flown 


Mercu here under the well-organized, global teamwork of air 
A 2 —_ — priorities worked out between the U. S. and other 
Mica for Aircra e United Nations. 


Also Receive Air Priorities It is a very interesting point for future world trade 

relationships to realize what has been accomplished in 
sir cargoes during this war. Take for instance the situation in regard to mercury. The Rus- 
sans had their own mercury in the Ukraine. But after they had driven the Germans from 
this region, they discovered that the Teutonic “master race” had systematically destroyed 
the mines. In order to supply Russia’s needs for shell detonators, chemistry and various 
types of instruments, it was necessary to secure mercury from somewhere. The nearest point 
was the Chinese mines. The only way to get this material from the Chinese mines ta Russia 
was for our own War Production Board to issue priorities on our American aircraft. 

There were a number of angles touched upon in this report which highlight the im- 
portance of moving materials rapidly by air and which can very well be applied to our peace- 
time postwar air cargoes. This is especially true when it comes to materials which are light 
in weight and yet important for use as raw materials in other types of merchandise. 


Reading advertisements, either of the airlines or companies who have nothing to do with 
aviation, brings home to anyone interested in this subject that the industry has certainly 
taken hold of the imagination of the American public. 

A recent advertisement under the composite sponsor- 
That Dealer in Rio— ship of The Air lines of the United States seemed to me 
or Oslo or Anywhere Else very impressive and worthy of passing along to the 
. readers of this magazine. The advertisement shows a 
In the World— Will Be Only fisherman-vacationist taking his ease fishing. This is 
A Few Hours Away by Air headed “Change My Way of Life? I Wonder . . .” Above 
his small fishing craft he sees in the far distance a huge 

airliner, and he is depicted as musing aloud as follows: 

“Sure, the airplane’s making the world a smaller place to live in. But when they say it’s 
changing my personal way of life, I wonder how much... . 

“But . ... come to think of it . . . I wouldn’t be getting this much-needed weekend of 
rest if I hadn’*t come home from my last trip by air. If I hadn’t flown, I wouldn’t have had 
the time to spare from our plant’s war production problems, no matter how tired I was. 

“Change my way of life? I guess it’s already happened! Looking back on it, for years 
I've been able to get around more, sell more, learn more, see more .. . Yes, and like today 
.. . live more—thanks to the airlines. 

“And that big ship up there gives me another idea. When this war is over, there’s a dealer 
in Rio I'd like to call on and one in Cairo and one in Oslo. That certainly will do something 
to my way of life all right . . . and to my firm’s way of doing business, too!” 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


MAIL . EXPRESS . FREIGHT 


CARRIERS LIABILITY—SHIPPERS ALL RISK 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


new rornK PARKER & CO. piaperpHia 


60 E. 42nd STREET 1616 WALNUT STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-7424 KINgsley 1200 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 
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New York Gets Busy 


Port Authority Moves for CAB Approval of 
Gotham as Terminus for Nine Major Routes 
to All Parts of Latin America 


The Port of New York Authority took a 
long stride this month toward a major role 
in postwar hemisphere air traffic by recom- 
mending to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that nine “basic routes” between New York 
and Latin American points be authorized. 

Walter P. Hedden, director of port de- 
velopment, and James C. Buckley, econ- 
omist for the Authority, said that they were 
ready to support applications of air and 
ship lines for “permanent certification of 
such routes.” 

They told CAB that the routes they ad- 
vocated ranged from seven to nearly 50 
per cent shorter than the routes now flown 
and declared New York “the natural gate- 
wav and terminus for trade and trave! to 
and from Latin America.” Naturally, 
southern and southeastern cities, princi- 
pally Miami and New Orleans, with plenty 
of geographic advantage of their own, 
didn’t take all this lving down. 

The whole discussion took place on the 
opening day of a CAB hearing on applica- 
tions from 21 airlines for permission to 
serve U. S.-Latin American routes. 

Buckley called for “more frequent and 
more efficient” air service between the New 
York Port area and Central and South 
America. Failure to establish direct ser- 
vice might result, he held, in a major ad- 
vantage to foreign air carriers. 

Exhibits attempted to show that per- 
pound value of trade between New York 
and Latin America is more than one and 
a half times as large as the per-pound 
value of trade between the rest of the U. S. 
and Latin America and that the New York 
district tops the nation by far in water- 
borne passenger and mail traffic “which 
lends itself to diversion to air transporta- 
tion.” 

Col. B. C. Allin, director of the Greater 
Miami Port Authority, urged CAB (see 
also page 52) to remember Miami as an 


international air gateway. All air trafic 
from the U. S. to Latin America, as well 
as to South Africa, should be cleared 
through Miami or other southern ports 
rather than be flown non-stop from New 
York, except when navigational problems 
make it inadvisable, he insisted. 

Tampa, citing its claim to be “commer. 
cially and geographically” qualified to 
handle foreign air traffic, threw at Miami 
the charge of “monopoly.” Other cities 
offering exhibits included Kansas City, 
Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, New Orleans. 
Jacksonville, Tulsa and Charleston. 

Routes urged by the Port of New York 
Authority include: 


1 New York District and Bermuda— 

* That two or three applicants be certi- 
fied in addition to Pan American, which 
now holds a permanent certificate, the 
choice to be from American Export Ai 
lines, Colonial Airlines, International Air 
ways and Moore-McCormack Lines. 


ps New York and East Coast of South 

* America via San Juan, Puerto Rico 
and Port of Spain, Trinidad-—Pan Ameri 
can between New York and San Juan. 
Moore-McCormack between New York and 
the east coast of South America via Sa 
Juan and Port of Spain. Also, between 
New York and San Juan, for additional 
“local” service, American Export and/or 
International. 


3 New York and East Coast of South 

* America via Caracas Gateway—Pm@ 
American and possibly Eastern Air Lines 
to the east coast of South America ¥i 
Ciudad Trujillo and Caracas, with New 
York instead of Washington as the north 


ern terminus. 


4. New York and Barranquilla, Colombia 
* —Grace Line via Nassau, B. W. I. and 
Kingston, Jamaica. 
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America proposed by the New York Port Authority 


South 

—Pan New York and West Coast of South 7 New York and Havana—International 

Lines * America—No application on file, but * and any two of Colonial, Eastern, Na- 

a via approval is urged of applications of Grace tion 

New a vf ry between > York and Bal- 

north: and of National or Eastern for service TRE 
between Miami and Balboa, if it is non- 8. soso cae emerai rag a> 
stop. ’ ° 

ombia 

and 6 New York and Nassau—International 9. New York and Mexico—Eastern. 


* and/or Moore-McCormack. 
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(Trade Mark) 


Miami Port Authority Mapping 
World Airport to Rival Idlewild 


GREATER MIAMI 
PORT AUTHORITY 
V/RGINIA KEY 


While postwar airport programs have been announced from many sections of the 
country, the leading wartime port for international travel—Miami—has been silent 
Pan Am, TACA, KLM, several lesser overseas lines, the domestic Eastern and National 
Airlines, together with vast Army and Navy transport services all have been operating 
in and out of Miami to an aggregate traffic total only partially revealed for military 


reasons. 


Now, however, Col. B. C. Allin, recently 
appointed director of the Greater Miami Port 
Authority covering both surface and air trans- 
portation, has announced Miami as steadily 
advancing with its great new island seaport- 
airport development known as Virginia Key. 

The Virginia Key project comprises not 
only the latest technical improvements as 


advocated at conferences with the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers, the Civil Aeronautics Adminit 
tration, and the airlines, but will be a spet 
tacular showplace facing on the Atlantic om 
one side and Biscayne Bay on the other. The 
seaplane base will be on the bay side. 

A public causeway already is being 
to the island and later there will be a latge 
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i k and exclusive residential island 
ae south connected by another bridge. 
Car ferries lead directly to Miami and Miami 


The island’s total area will be 1,800 acres 
and the main technical feature will be two 
10,000-foot runways such as have been de- 
wribed as distinctive to New York’s Idlewild. 
There is room in the design for more such 
runways when traffic requires. There will be 
90 hangars and a large area for maintenance 
purposes, together with dormitories for flight 
personnel. The administration building front- 
ing directly on the loading and unloading 
ramps will be approximately 750 feet long. 
Turning tables are laid out for 34 planes with 
space for the widest wingspreads now con- 
templated. ; 

These operating items will be first in order 
of construction. Auxiliary buildings and fa- 
cilities to follow or proceed simultaneously as 
materials become available include an inter- 
national hotel with private beach, a half-mile 
terraced “Concourse of the Americas” with a 
double 100-foot driveway in the middle, areas 
for offices, shops, display rooms and Govern- 
ment agencies, 

“In addition to being an airport in the 
technical sense of the word, Virginia Key will 
become the diplomatic gateway to the entire 
Southern Hemisphere,” exulted Colonel Allin 
as he released the first drawings for his new 


: The Greater Miami Port Authority, under 
whose jurisdiction the construction and opera- 
tion of the project falls, was created by an 
act of the Florida legislature last September 
after a popular referendum. 


3rd Municipal Airport 
Now Planned by New York 


New York’s Mayor LaGuardia is quoted by 
officials to the effect that the city will purchase 
land in the Bronx after the war for a third 
municipal airport. 

The proposed site, bordering the Hutchin- 
son River in the northeast Bronx, takes in 
East Boston Road, Allerton Ave., Chester Ave. 
and Curtiss Ave.—roughly six and one-half 
miles from LaGuardia Field. 

The land is now owned by Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., which a few weeks ago informed the 
Public Service Commission it had dropped 
plans to build there. 


Port Authority Executives 
Talk Aviation in October 


Representatives of more than 80 Canadian 
and United States Ports will discuss war-time 
and post-war problems and inspect military 


Dr. Paulo Sampaio, of Panair 

do Brasil, affiliate of Pan American World 

Airways which boasts proudly of peers j 

the longest domestic airline in the wo 

arrived last month in Miami on the Rio 

Clipper, en route to New York for busi- 
ness conferences. 


harbor facilities in New York City when the 
American Association of Port Authorities 
holds its annual meeting at the Hotel New 
Yorker October 10, through Friday, October 
13, announced Walter P. Hedden, President 
of the Association, Prominent Government, 
Port, Shipping and Aviation officials will take 
an active part in the discussions. 

One of the highlights of the three-day meet- 
ing will be an address on Post-War Air Trans- 
portation by Hon. William Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, at a luncheon 
for the association to be given by the Avia- 
tion Section of the New York Board of Trade 
on Thursday, October 12, at one o'clock. 


10 Years, $10,000 Fine 
May Be Penalties 
For Lie on Priority 


Lieut.-Col. M. P. Bickley, who is com- 
manding officer of the Regional Air 
Priorities Control Office at LaGuardia 
Field, New York, says he has been noti- 
fied by the War Department that per- 
sons who falsify reasons for travel or 
the urgency of their trips in order to 
obtain priorities for air transportation 
are liable, under Federal law, to a fine 
of $10,000, imprisonment for a maxi- 
mum of ten years, or 
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‘Airparks’ to Serve Cargo, Too 


Oliver Parks outlines plan for bringing both pas- 
senger and freight transportation by air di- 
rect to business and industrial centers of cities 


OSS L. PARKS, president of Parks Air College in East St. Louis, Til, has 
helped the airplanes of the nation improve service and efficiency by supplying 
a steady flow of well-trained graduates for years. Now he is spearheading a move- 
ment to make possible the delivery of airline passengers to city-center landing fields 
conveniently located to hotels, business sections or financial districts, plus air 
cargo deliveries, door-to-door, from freight landing fields in industrial or whole. 


sale districts. 


In the postwar future, a passenger get- 
ting off the plane at the major airport will 
not need to take a bus or taxicab for a 
ride of an hour or so to his final destina- 
tion. Instead, he will step into a small 
plane, or perhaps a larger shuttle-service 
aircraft, and in 10 to 12 minutes deplane 
at an “Airpark” within five minutes’ walk- 
ing distance from his business destination 
or hotel. 

“Airpark” is the word adopted officially 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Aeronautic Assn. and other 
organizations, to apply to the small land- 
ing field intended to be of service par- 
ticularly to the private flier. “Airpark” 
will be planned and landscaped, and 
buildings constructed along lines that will 
fit them into different types of locations, 
such as residential neighborhoods, civic 
centers, business districts, industrial areas, 
college campuses, golf clubs, etc. Storage 
and other facilities that will be provided 
to meet the demands of the individual who 
uses his aircraft for pleasure flying or 
daily utility. 

The downtown Airpark is the one which 
the airlines will use for shuttle delivery 
of their passengers, Parks points out. Be- 
cause the field is located within easy walk- 
ing distance of banks, stores and office 
buildings, the centrally established Air- 
park will be just as convenient to the 
business man using airline transportation 


as it will be to the suburban resident flying 


in daily by his private plane to avoid the 
delays of motoring. 


Pictures “Commuter Air Buses” 


As he visualizes aviation’s postwar de 
velopment, there will be commuter air 
buses carrying up to 50 passengers, tak 
ing off at the rush hour from a dozen oF 
more nearby suburban towns, carrying 
factory workers or shop clerks to Airparks 
near their centers of employment, and dé 
livering them there in a much more pleas 
ant frame of mind. These planes will 
land and take off on 2000-foot runways 
or shorter. After the morning rush hour 
is over, they will convey Mrs. Modem 
Shopper downtown to the big department 
stores or exclusive ready-to-wear. estab- 
lishments. In the evenings, theater parties 
will use the air buses. 

The same downtown Airpark will ae 
commodate Mr. Air Passenger, just a 
conveniently as it does the resident patrol 
of that flying field. Or if it is Mrs. Social 
Visitor arriving at St. Louis from Phil 
delphia, she can continue the mainline 
journey by a quick hop in a small private 
owner-type plane, either to the Airpark 
in the outlying residential section or if 
she so pleases, to Columbia or Jefferson 
City (some 125 miles away) in a thin 
the time or less required to extend the 
airline passage to those cities by surface 
travel. That supplemental service could 
be organized either as part of the ait 
line’s own system (CAB permitting), or a8 
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an independent enterprise having con- 
tract with the airlines for the privilege of 
selling through transportation in either 


direction. _ 


Jobs for Millions Involved 


Parks has advocated the construction of 
6,000 A’rparks as a postwar project, to 
be shaped up immediately as a postwar 
measure that would provide a _ million 
man-years (not man-hours—but one man 
working a full year at standard week-day 
schedule) as an employment welcome- 
home to G.I. Joe. Those Airparks would 
subsequently supply steady work for thou- 
sands of men selling, servicing, maintain- 
ing the private owners’ aircraft. Some of 
these steady employes would be the air- 
line “shuttle-service” operatives, or the 
pilots and crews handling convenience 
trips for airline passengers destined to 
smaller cities near the metropolis where 
the major airline stops. 

What about air freight or air cargo or 
air express? 


“The Airpark situated in the factory 
district,” declares Parks, “would serve 
admirably for a distribution center on 
freight items ordered by industrial plants. 
A small freight dock or warehouse type of 
structure would fit in with the atmosphere 
of that district; but as we all understand, 
would be out of keeping with the business 
center, where all structures would con- 
form to the nature of the activity housed 
in the surrounding building. With a load- 
ing dock at the Airpark in the industrial 
section, incoming or outgoing shipments 
could be ‘ferried’ or ‘shuttled’ back and 
forth as a part of the regular day’s rou- 
tine. If the city had established a major 
flying field designed especially for carge 
planes, the cargo-type shuttle plane could 
operate to that field just as easily as to 
the passenger airport. 


St. Louis Site Is Urged 


“Truck loading at the Airpark docks 
could make door-to-door deliveries and 
pick-ups. The airline could own the 
trucks or handle this service by contract.” 


WE ARE... 


prime contractors to the 
Army Air Forces and U. S, 
Navy — preparing planes, ¢ 
engines and parts for over- 
seas shipment — constantly 
devising — experimenting — 
developing new techniques 
of shipping necessary today 
— ready to convert for the 
greatest freight movement 
period of the ages. 


| New York 4, N. Y. 
| Whitehall 4-0672 


= WHAT ARE Y@ YOU. DOING ABOUT | 


98-POST WAR FREIGHT 


! oe om 


WE WILL... 


gladly consult with you on 
present or future oe 
of shipping freight — any- 
where on the globe — ad- 
vise you of new methods of 
— and protection we 

eveloped — Help 
you plan for future AIR 
CARGO or take over right 
now. Telephone or write to- 
da and a representative 


=a 7 
sty, AVIATION PAGKAGING ~— 


AIR BASE 


Export Ei NGINLLAS Portof Newark 5,N.J. 


Market 3-2364 
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As an illustration of what Parks has in 
mind, he has been urging that the Jeffer- 
son Memorial site on the St. Louis river- 
front be developed as an Airpark for an 
experimental period of perhaps a year. 
This land was bought by the Government 
a few years ago, and cleared, except for 
a storage building. The ground is weed- 
grown now, and paving blocks and simi- 
lar unsightly materials are heaped there. 
The project to erect a memorial on the 
site has been delayed or stopped; Con- 
gress has not appropriated the millions 
St. Louis enthusiasts for the memorial had 
hoped would be forthcoming. 

Such a tract would easily afford a one- 
way landing strip 3,200 feet long. De- 
planing there, a business man would be 
right at the edge of the banking and com- 
mercial district; four blocks away from 
the main shopping center; eight blocks 
from the city hall and courts buildings; a 
five-minute taxi drive from Union Station. 

The river-front site would be ideal for 
the experimental activity, because it is ex- 
actly the kind of location advocated for 
downtown Airparks. Moreover, it is fronted 
on one side by tall buildings; on the other 
by the Mississippi River. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has declared it is 
interested in supervising this experimen- 
tal program by stationing men there to 
operate motion picture machines catching 
every landing and take-off, as well as ob- 
servers to help handle and direct every 
phase of the experiment that had any con- 
nection with air safety. After a six-month 
or year tryout, CAA feels that this trial 
operation will have completed the experi- 
ence tables needed to guide construction 
plans and flying procedures needed to be 
adopted for utility use of Airparks in met- 
ropolitan centers in all parts of the U. S. 


The St. Louis riverfront district jy 
cludes a warehouse section and a smalh 
industry development. The facility of ap 
cargo handling in shuttle service to Lam 
bert-St. Louis Airport, or the planned 
Columbia Bottoms long-haul passenger 
and cargo airport, could be worked ou 
admirably as a part of the CAA expen. 
ment in conjunction with the St. Louis 
riverfront landing field. 

The city’s airport commission once 
proved the riverfront landing field, then 
rescinded that action when political groups 
and art admirers joined forces in protest 
The Jefferson Memorial boosters, hopefil 
of accomplishing their dream despite Gon 
gressional indifference, declare it would 
desecrate that ground to use it as the lee 
tion for an experimental flying field. They 
say the ground was “made sacred” by i 
pioneering use by fur traders and other 
who set foot there in the days when the 
West was being opened to settlement, 

‘In his visualizing of air transportations 
future, Mr. Parks is not ignoring the hele 
copter, but he regards it as not yet reagy 
to take its role in utility usage. Citing tie 
small payload which helicopters camry 
now, Mr. Parks doubts that it ever Wil 
become a freight vehicle in the tonnage 
weights. For express emergency items 
the helicopter will serve a need in the it 
ture. How far ahead that future will be, 
the helicopter designers must answer. 

Meanwhile, to make full use of the air 
plane’s adaptability as improved by war 
demands. Parks recommends the 4 
park, the commuter-type plane for passen- 
gers, the light plane for two or three 
individuals continuing their airline jour 
neys to smaller cities, and the “shuttle” 
cargoplane of one to 10 tons capacity for 
quick delivery or pickup of air freight 


United Air Lines Hauls 
9,750 Tons for Army 
In Year’s First Half 


More than 7,000,000 miles were flown and 
over 19,500,000 Ibs. of men, materials and 
mail were carried for the Army’s Air Trans- 
port Command by United Air Lines in its 
domestic, Alaskan and transpacific operations 
during the first half of 1944, it was announced 


by the company this month with the approval 
of the Army. 

United’s half-year figures disclosed that the 
company flew 7,123,643 miles in military com 
tract operations, carried 19,541,360 lbs., flew 


21,089,900 ton-miles. Passengers totaled 90; 
230, cargo 9,064,978 lbs., and mail 3,750,710 
Ibs 


With these figures, United boasted that it 
had flown a grand total of 21,918,327 miles 
for the Army since the start of ATC oper 
ations early in 1942. 
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Fairchild’s new contender for air cargo was still under heavy wraps this month 
insofar as actual photos are concerned, but a designer’s scale drawing gives an idea 
of its size and its striking design. 


Fairchild Entry for Cargoplane 
Sweepstakes Makes Its Debut 


aD AIRCRAFT’S giant new C-82 Army cargo plane this month made 
its first flight before a cheering audience limited by wartime security regula- 
tions to the hundreds of men and women who built the ship in record time. The 
powerful twin-engined, all-metal, high-wing monoplane, designed specifically for 
operation from and into medium-size fields, took off quickly and climbed rapidly 


before going through its paces. 


“The C-82 is a grand ship,” boasted 
Richard S. Boutelle, vice president and 
general manager of Fairchild, at the con- 
clusion of the flight. 

Engineered to meet present war needs 
lor earrying guns, tanks, ammunition, sup- 
plies, troops or paratroops to distant points 
of combat and operation, the C-82 has a 
range in excess of 3,500 miles. Advanced 


design and many radical improvements are 
expected to make the C-82 “very easily 
adaptable” to peacetime commercial air 
service, a Fairchild spokesman said, add- 
ing, “The plane’s unique features for han- 
dling passengers, mail, express and cargo 
of varying size promise it a big role in the 
postwar air world.” 

As the plane, nicknamed the “flying box- 
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car” of the air, circled overhead, Paul J. 
Frizzell, assistant general manager at 
Fairchild, explained how the company pio- 
neered in development of cargo planes. 
In a sense, the C-82 is a direct descen- 
dant of the C-31 single-motored cargo 
plane which Fairchild built for the army 
in 1931. The C-31, Frizzell declared, “was 
the most efficient plane of its type at that 
time, and the army naturally remembered 
its record and turned again to Fairchild 
when the need arose for a cargo design 
utilizing the later warborn improvements.” 
The C-82 marks Fairchild’s re-entrance 
into the large-plane field. Previously, 
Fairchild has specialized in personal craft 
and utility designs of small or medium 


size. During the war, the company has 
produced upwards of 5,000 PT-19 primary 
trainers, the AT-21 advanced trainer and 
the UC-61 military liaison plane. 

Modest quiet Armond Thieblot, famous 
French-born chief engineer of Fairchild 
could not hide his pleasure at the first 
flight of the C-82, whose design he super. 
vised and directed. 

“I am very happy indeed about the 
C-82,” he said. “It unquestionably repre. 
sents a great forward stride in aviation, ] 
know that all the men and women who 
helped in the creation of the plane join 
me in having definite faith in its future 
usefulness to the war effort and postwar 
commercial operations.” 


New York Board of Trade Aviation Section Pins 
Presidential Candidates Down On Air Future 


The busy new Aviation Section of the New York Board of Trade went to work this 
month to try to get an expression from the Presidential candidates of both major parties 
on postwar Government policy in continuous buying of aircraft as a means of sustam 
ing the aircraft industry. Not surprisingly, no definite answer came from either cand: 
date, Governor Dewey pleading that he was too busy to answer the Section’s query. 
and President Roosevelt passing on the query to Acting Chairman J. A. Krug, of WPB. 


On Thursday, August 31, 1944, copies of the 
following telegram were sent to the two lead- 
ing presidential candidates by the Aviation 
Section, New York Board of Trade:— 


“Do you believe that to preserve and main- 
tain an adequate aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try in the United States, aircraft procurement 
by the Government, the largest customer of the 
aircraft manufacturers, should be continuous 
when the present emergency has passed? Can 
you express in percentage or other suitable 
terms the minimum ratio of 1943 aircraft pro- 
duction which the Government should assure to 
aircraft producers yearly during the next four 
years in order to guarantee technical advance- 
ment on a par with or above that of other 
countries and to provide reasonable employ- 
ment in those areas where headquarters of air- 
crajt manufacturers are established? Would 
you express your views relating to the transit 
and commercial entry of American air trans- 
port craft in all countries of the world so that 
American air transport may be on a par, as 
far as international rights are concerned, with 
that of any other notion?” 

John F. Budd, Chairman 
Avintion Section 


New York Board of Trade 
The answers were as follows:— 


For Governor Dewey:—Dated Sept. 2, 1944, 
Executive Chamber, State of New York, Al- 


Trans-Canada Boasts 
43 Times More Mileage 
Than It Had in 1937 


In 1937, the year of its incorporation, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines operated over 
a route 122 miles long. Today its routes 
total 5,276 miles and its aircraft fly an- 
nually between 9 and 10 million miles, 
on regular service between St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and Victoria, B. C., be- 
tween Toronto and New York, between 
Toronto, London and Windsor in On- 
tario and between Lethbridge, Calgary 
and Edmonton in Alberta province. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines also oper- 
ates for the Dominion Government @ 
transatlantic air mail service for troops 
overseas. In the first year of daily trans 
continetal operation, 1939, TCA carried 
21.569 passengers. The estimate for 
1944 is 169,734, 

Trans-Canada operates the longest 
transcontinental air route and is the 
fifth ranking airline on the Continent, 
pang exceeded only by four major U. S. 
ines. 
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iwny—a letter signed by Reuben B. Crispell, 
ting Secretary :— 

“esr telegram of August 31st addressed to 
Governor Dewey, requesting him to express his 
winion with respect to aircraft production, has 
een received. The pressure under which the 
Governor is working at present prevents him 
om expressing his views on particular points 
ach as the one which interests you. I know 
that the Governor will appreciate your interest 
in telegraphing to him.” 

For the President—Dated Sept. 9, 1944, War 
Production Board, Washington, D, C.—a letter 
signed by J. A. Krug, Acting Chairman:— 

“Your telegram of August 31st, addressed to 
the President of the United States, has been 
forwarded to me for consideration and reply. 

“The questions which you expound are 
rather dificult to answer, because they are so 
much affected by the progress of the war on 
the one hand and by action which Congress 
may take with regard to the size of the post- 
war air force and the funds which may be 
appropriated to implement such an air force. 

“There can be no doubt but that it is in the 
public interest for the United States to main- 
tain an aircraft manufacturing industry, as 
large as possible from the standpoint of readi- 
ness to expand into the production of military 
aircraft in the event of any future conflict. It 
is appreciated that the largest customer of the 
industry for sometime to come will be the 
United States Government and it is for this 
reason that I advised, as I did at first, that any 
estimate must be predicted on the generosity 
of Congress in the matter of funds. 

“However, there can be no doubt but that 
the present size of the industry will be very 
substantially reduced. In that sense, there 
cannot be a direct continuity of production. 
Various estimates as to the reduction have 
been made ranging from about one-tenth to 
about one-twentieth of the present size. Per- 
haps it will lie somewhere between these two. 

“It would be impossible at this time to ex- 
press in percentage or, for that matter, in any 
other terms, the minimum ratio of 1943 air- 
craft production which the government, should 
assure the aircraft producers yearly for the 
next four years. However, the government is 
cognizant of the tremendous importance of 
continuing technical development to the max- 
imum extent practicable and will, no doubt, be 
furnished sufficient funds by Congress so as 
‘o permit research and development contracts 

the industry in order to keep this 
country technically in the lead in Aviation. 
Presumably, such action will provide reason- 
able employment at the location of the head- 
quarters. of the principal aircraft manufac- 
turers, 

“As to the policies relating to transport and 
commercial aviation, with particular reference 
to the part America will play in the interna- 


tional field, it is believed inappropriate at this 
time to comment because of the current dis- 
cussions which are taking place between the 
State Department and the proper agencies of 
other countries, Also, Congress is involved in 
similar discussions and uptil the policy is 
clarified to a greater extent, any comment on 
this particular point would appear to be pre- 
mature.” 

On Wednesday, September 13, 1944, the 
New York Board of Trade announced to the 
press and the Aviation Industry its Air Power 
Policy which had been formulated on Septem- 
ber 6th by its Aviation Section and adopted 
by the organization’s Bard of Directors on 
September 12th. 

The receipt of W.P.B. Acting Chairman 
Krug’s letter compels the announcement of 
the New York Board of Trade’s efforts to safe- 
guard the future of the nation’s air defenses 
and the human and economic structure of the 
aviation industry. ; 


Major Airlines Plan Use 
Of Commission Agents 
For Ticket Selling 


Postwar plans for the sale of air transpor- 
tation tickets through commission agents have 
been filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by the Air Traffic Conference of America. 

Supplementing the vast network of indi- 
vidual airline ticket offices, the program en- 
visions a chain of sales agencies with places 
of business fully equipped to render complete 
travel services, including those comparable to 
regular airline facilities. 

Under the proposed plan, the Conference 
would approve all applications for commis- 
sion agents. Approved agents, given recog- 
nition through an appropriate certificate, 
could represent one or more member airline 
and would be required to pay a nominal fee 
to cover bonding costs. 

In announcing the new procedure, M. F. 
Redfern, executive secretary of the Air 
Traffic Conference, whose membership in- 
cludes all of the U. S. air carriers and the 
two largest Canadian carriers, said the com- 
mission agents would become a vital part 
of sales organizations for the air transport 
industry 

Explaining that the primary job of the air- 
lines is to carry persons essential to the war 
effort until peacetime travel conditions return 
once again, Mr. Redfern said the resumption 
of commission payments on domestic air 
travel must await normality. Meanwhile, pre- 
liminary arrangements will go forward in 
order that the new program may become 
effective as soon as conditions permit, he con- 


cluded. 
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Major Arthur Lonergan, AAF (left), welcomes to the big Army air base at Newark air. 
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port the directors of the Sheraton Hotels along with their guests. Left to right: Roland 

Trenchard, Radio Station WAAT; Thomas C. Deveau; Maurice T. Lawler; C. Harold 

Rex, public relations, the Newark Sheraton; John Moje; Elmer E. Boswell; Evelyn 

Moselle and Mrs. Emily H. Mahoney, of the Department of Commerce: Ronny Deeney; 

Louis J. Pitts, Standard Wholesale Supply Corp.; Frank J. Power, Ir.; Spencer lL. 

Sawyer; Newton L. Smith; General Manager E. Curry Dugan, of the Newark Sheraton, 
and Lieut. Cy Taillon, public relations officer of Newark Airport. 


L.A. to N.Y. in 61% Hrs. 
Record Set by Army 
Officially Recognized 


Two new national records for coast-to-coast 
flights were officially recognized this month 
by the Contest Board of the National Aero- 
nautic Assn. 

Both flights were made last May 12 by 
U. S. Army pilots in North American P-51 
Mustang fighters, and spanned the continent 
from west to east in a little more than six 
and one-half hours: 

West-to-east transcontinental with re-fueling 
stops: Col. C. A. Peterson, USAAF, Los An- 
geles Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Field, 
New York, with stop for fuel at Kansas City; 
6 hours, 31 minutes, 30 seconds. 

West-to-east transcontinental, non-stop: 
Lieut. Col. Jack Carter, USAAF, Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Field, New 
York; 6 hours, 39 minutes, 30 seconds. 

The two planes took off from Los Angeles 
within a minute of each other. Colonel Car- 
ter’s average speed was 370.062 miles per 
hour, and that of Colonel Peterson was 378.544 
miles per hour. The previous national west- 
to-east transcontinental record was held by 


Howard R. Hughes, who flew a Hughes Special 
monoplane coast-to-coast in 7 hours, 28 min- 
utes and 25 seconds on Jan. 19, 1937. 
ae average speed was 327.151 miles an 
our. 


Tax Aviation Gas, But 
Use Money for Aviation 
Progress, NAA Insists 


Taxation of aviation gasoline by state gor 
ernments, with proceeds earmarked for avia- 
tion development, was advocated last month 
by the National Aeronautic Assn., following 4 
referendum vote by its board of directors on 
three resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the NAA recommend to the 
commissioners on uniform state laws an act to 
provide for the exclusive application of all 
aviation gasoline taxes to aviation develop 
ment . . . invite the endorsement by all ave 
tion groups of a uniform state law to provide 
for the exclusive application of all aviation 
gasoline tax to aviation development . .- 
recommends the retirement of the F 
Government from the taxing of gasoline and 
other fuel used in operation and maintenanee 
of aircraft.” 
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(Trade Mark) 


Inter-American Cargo 
Shipments by Air Are 
Up 88 Pct. Over Year Ago 


Air travel between the Americas is up 22 
per cent and movement of air express is 88 
per cent ahead of a year ago, according to 
Pan American Airways. 

Passenger-miles flown by Pan Am’s Latin 
American division during June totaled 20,- 
#92537, compared to 16,816,886 during the 
same month of 1943, bringing the six-month 
total for this year to 110,470,542, a gain of 18 
per cent over the 93,822,192 passenger-miles 
flown during the first half of 1943. 

Express ton-miles flown by PAA on the 
international routes linking the American 
republics totaled 948,225 for June of this year, 
compared to 503,534 for June, 1943, a gain of 
88 per cent. 

The total of 4,932,491 express ton-miles for 
the first six months of this year represents an 
increase of 62 per cent over last year. Total 
cargo carried by the division, exclusive of 
mail, was 3,829,963 lbs. for June, and 23,383,- 
343 lbs. for the first six months. The mail 
load totaled 1,643,778 lbs. for the half year. 

Plane-miles flown by the division through 
the Caribbean, Mexico and Central and South 
America total 7,855,741 for the first six months. 
The number of pidssengers carried represents 
a gain of 19 per cent compared with the first 
six months of 1943. 


C.0.D., Collect Services 
To 14 Latin j|American 
Nations Resumed by PAA 


Re-establishment of C.O.D. and air-express- 
collect services from the U. S. to many Cen- 
tral and South American countries has been 
announced by the Latin American Division of 
an American Airways. The services were 
suspended in August, 1942, because of the war. 

Facilities for payment for merchandise and 
Wansportation from the U. S. on a collect basis 

be available to importers in Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, Trinidad, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
anal Zone, Republic of Panama, St. Thomas 
/— Islands), Dutch Guiana and Venez- 


Cargo Rates for Cuba, 
Venezuela Sharply Cut 


Extensive reductions in international air 
express rates for classified cargo between 
Venezuela and Cuba and the U. S. have been 
announced by Pan American Airways. Effec- 
tive immediately the commodity express rate 
for shipments of orchid plants from La Guaira, 
Venezuela, to Miami is 54 cents per lb., for 
a minimum weight of 55 lbs., instead of 81 
cents. 

Frozen frog legs from the island of Cuba 
have been reduced from 20 cents to 10 cents 
per pound on a minimum shipment of 500 
Ibs. from Cienfuegos, the “frog capital,” to 
Miami. 

Cuban leaf tobacco shipments of 100 Ibs. 
from Camaguey, Cuba, now carry a rate of 13 
cents per pound with the standard rate of 
other merchandise remaining at 26 cents.. 

Many frozen foods, one of Cuba’s rapidly 
expanding enterprises, are being handled ex- 
clusively through Pan Am. Air express, Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1944, express ship- 
ments by PAA through Miami totaled 2,051,- 
705 lbs. as compared with 138,855 lbs. for the 
same period in the pre-war year of 1941. 


Air-Rail Express Up 
One Eighth Over 1943 


Air express shipments carried in combined 
air and rail service in the first seven months of 
1944 gained 12.3 per cent over the similar 1943 
period, the Air Express Division of Railway 
Express Agency reports. A total of 250,970 
shipments were handled for the airlines during 
the seven-month period, compared with 223,- 
338 shipments in 1943. 

Utilization of the air shipping speed af- 
forded by air-rail transportation is expected 
to be particularly valuable in the light of post- 
war reconversion, RREA points out. Pending 
full reconversion, dealers will need materials 
and merchandise as quickly as possible, and 
the return to full-scale peacetime production 
will require considerable time. 

Air-rail express service is accomplished . 
through coordination of schedules linking 
more than 375 airport cities in the U. S. and 
Canada to the 23,000 non-airline offices of the 
Express Agency. About one-third of all air 
express traffic moves in air-rail service. 
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Panair do Brasil Ups 


Flight Miles 37 Pct. 


Panair do Brasil, Brazilian affiliate of Pan 
American Airways, has increased its scheduled 
flight-miles 37 per cent in the past 30 days. 
Night flights of the company, which pioneered 
night flying in Latin America, now total 25,000 
miles a week. 

There are now 22 weekly flights north from 
Rio de Janeiro to coastal points. From the 
capital to Belem seven weekly flights have 
been increased to nine. Across the cutoff from 
Rio to Belem there are now three flights week- 
ly instead of two. New schedules have been 
added to “the hump” ports of Fortaleza and 
Joao Pessoa. Four weekly trips between Rio 
and Salvador, in the state of Bahia, replace 
the former schedule of two—one on the in- 
terior route serving Belo Horizonte, capital of 
Minas Geraes, and Montes Claros. In addi- 
tion, between Rio de Janeiro and the capital 
of Minas Geraes, 12 schedules weekly are 
flown where previously there were 10. 

Expansion of operations also covers service 
from Rio south to Porto Alegre, the schedule 
being increased from seven to 10 trips. To 
handle increased activity are also extra flights 
between Rio, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 
The regular night flight between Rio and Sao 
Paulo has an extra section nightly in each 
direction. 


Air Express International 
Opens Los Angeles Office 


Chester M. Mayer, president of Air Express 
International, Inc., has announced the opening 
of a new office at 111 West Seventh St., Los 
Angeles 14. William E. Mann will be Los 
Angeles, manager. 

Among its other activities in the general 
shipping and forwarding field, the new office 
will handle customs clearance of shipments 
arriving from Mexico via the planes of 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, S.A., sub- 
sidiary of Pan American Airways. 

Air Express International already has offices 
in New York, Miami and New Orleans. 


United Air Resumes 
Service for Merchants 


United Air Lines is re-establishing complete 
“mercantile divisions” in all principal cities to 
serve manufacturers, department store buyers 
and others in the commercial field, B. B. 
Gragg. UAL director of sales, has announced. 

J. M. Mills, C. P. Murray and L. A. Swen- 
son rejoined United’s traffic department Sept. 
1 as managers of mercantile divisions at Chi. 


cago, Los Angeles and San Francisco, respee 
tively. 

Murray, who has been manager of the com 
pany’s New York personnel office, formerly 
was mercantile manager at San Franciseo, 
Mills has been in personnel work at Cheyenne 
and Swenson at San Francisco. 


| AIR COMMERCE NOTES | 


Braniff Airways planes flew a total of 488. 
233 miles in July as compared to 402/744 
miles in June, and 360,167 miles in July, 1943, 
Cargo jumped from a total of 40,584,543 Ths, 
in June, to 57,247,502 lbs. in July of this year, 
an increase of 41 per cent. 


Air express carried on Northwest Airlines 
planes during July totaled 152,913 lbs., an ie 
crease of 48,583 lbs. over July, 1943. Express 
pound-miles for the month totaled 93,049,535, 


A new monthly record for passenger revenue 
was reached in July when passenger business 
totaled aproximately $570,000. 


July traffic figures for American Airlines, 
Inc., show substantial increases, with a rise of 
nearly 14 per cent in the number of revenue 
passengers carried. Express ton-miles rose 
from 420,321 in June to 435,331 in July. 


Colonial Airlines broke all records for trafhe 
between New York and Montreal during the 
month of August, 1944, according to President 
Sigmund Janas, carrying 7,065 passengers as 
compared to 5,198 in July, an increase of 36 
per cent. Mail poundage totaled 32,767—an 
all-time high in the history of the company. 


Air mail carried by United Air Lines during 
July reached an all-time high, 79 per cent over 
loads carried during July, 1943. Planes re 
cently returned from Army service provided 
substantially more space for mail and helped 
account for the record 1,647,184 mail tom 
miles flown as compared with 920,360 in July, 
1943. But express ton-miles were off eight 
per cent. 


For the second straight month, Northwest 
Airlines planes operating between Chicago, the 
Twin Cities and the Pacific Northwest carded 
a new all-time record total of revenue pay 
sengers during August. Estimated figure for 
the month is 18,755, nearly 1,700 over July. 


Transporting the largest number of pa® 
sengers in any month in its history, Pent 
sylvania-Central Airlines in July flew a 
of 43,856 persons. The July figure is a 727 
per cent increase over July 1943. Air express 
for the month aggregated 444,076 Ibs. 
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T? Jack Frye, whose ten years as presi- 
dent of TWA were signalized at the 
company’s Kansas City headquarters by 
his receiving the personal tribute of Don- 
ad W. Douglas, tendered to him by 
Mayor John B. Gage of Kansas City, 
while E. Lee Talman, TWA’s executive 
vice-president, looks on. Attached to the 
gift, a scale model of the four-motored 
Douglas C-54, is a placard: “To Jack 
Frye, modern pioneer, whose _ global 
achievements in Douglas planes have 
helped place milestones in the path of 
aviation progress.” 


'O Roger C. Fleming, for more than a year 

the regional director for the General Mo- 
tors Department of Public Relations in Indian- 
apolis, on being named director of advertising 
and public relations for the Allison Division 
of General Motors. 

Fleming, who has been associated with GM’s 

rtment of public relations since 1938, 
takes over the advertising responsibilities for- 
merly handled by Volney B. Fowler, who has 
taken over a similar post at the Corporation’s 
Electro-Motive division, and also assumes the 
national public relations assignment until re- 
cently handled by Francis Walton through 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., Allison’s advertising 
agency. 

Fleming is a native of Columbus, Ohio, and 
was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University 
in 1934. From then until joining General 
Motors he served as financial reporter, busi- 
hess editor and columnist on the Buffalo Times. 


) Alfred Marchev, president of Republic 
Aviation Corp., on becoming the new presi- 


dent of the Aircraft War Production Council, 
East Coast, Inc. Marchev, elected to succeed 
Victor Emanuel, assumed the office Sept. 1— 
same day he began his second year as presi- 
dent of Republic, producer of the P-47 Thun- 
derbolt at its Farmingdale, L. L, and Evans- 
ville, Ind., plants. He began with Republic in 


February 1942 as executive vice president. 
Beside Republic, members of the East Coast 
Council include Aviation Corp., Bell Aircraft, 
Chance-Vought Aircraft, Curtiss-Wright, East- 
ern Aircraft Division of General Motors, Fair- 
child and Glenn L. Martin. 


Ernest B. (Pat) Riley, assistant passen- 
ger manager of American Export Airlines 
for the past two years, who returns to Ameri- 
can Export Lines on 
Oct. 1. And to Wil- 
liam F. Muller, former 
passenger representa- 
tive, who succeeds 
Riley in charge of pas- 
senger traffic, Ameri- 
can Export Airlines. 
Riley is an expert 
on governmental proce- 
dure pertaining to cus- 
toms and passports. 
For that reason the 
steamship company 
loaned him te the air- 
line where this experi- Ernest B. Riley 
ence was invaluable in 
setting up and developing its overseas passen- 
ger and cargo departments. Having completed 
the duties for which he was loaned to Ameri- 
can Export Airlines, 
Riley returns to the 
steamship line with 
which he has _ been 
associated for 15 years 
as General Passenger 
Agent. 
: He moved to Newark, 
» New Jersey, 24 years 
ago from Baltimore, 
where he attended 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, but forsook a bud- 
ding medical career to 
enter the steamship 
William F. Muller business in 1918. 
Muller is well known 
throughout travel circles both here and in 
Europe, having been associated with commer- 
cial air transportation for over 20 years. He 
was also general agent in Switzerland for the 
United States Lines and returned to this coun- 
try when steamship service was terminated 
because of the war. 
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Before that, he was assistant chief engineer 

with American Airlines. He first joined Amer- 

ican Airlines in 1932 as an apprentice me- 

a following his graduation from Georgia 
ech. 


Te George Estill on his promotion to super- 
visor of cargo service procedures for United 
Air Lines, as announced by C. P. Graddick, 

3 _._, UAL director of air 


| cargo. 

Estill, who received 
his business admin- 
istration training at 
© Colorado University, 
© joined United in 1940 
> after several years in 
the operating depart- 
ment of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western 
Railroad. Until,recently 
he assisted United’s 
director of military op- 
erations. In his new 
capacity, he will work 
with operations  offi- 
cials in analyzing cargo problems and stand- 
ardizing handling procedures at all United 
stations. 


George Estill 


fe Col. Harry C. Short on his appointment 
as general manager of Continental Air 
Lines’ modification center in Denver. Short 
assumed his duties Sept. 5, replacing Stanley 
R. Shatto, who has returned to Continenial as 
its vice president in charge of maintenance 
and engineering. 


ge Robert H. Helmer, aviation editor of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, on being named 
central regional manager of TWA’s News Bu- 
reau with headquarters in Chicago. 


T° Charles E. Dougherty upon his election 
to membership on the executive board of 
the Aviation Section of the New York Board 
of Trade. Mr. 
Dougherty, who is 
president of Carter & 
Weeks Stevedoring Co., 
Inc., 2 Broadway, was 
appointed by John F. 
Budd, chairman of the 
Aviation Section, to be 
chairman of the sub- 
committee on stevedor- 
ing. Mr. Dougherty is: 
a past president of the 
Foreign Commerce 
Club = re se 
has long n we 
known in shipping cir. ©: E- Dougherty 
cles of New York andNew Jersey. 


O Leonard F. Bouman, whom KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines and K.NILM 
Royal Netherlands Indies’ Airways have ap 
pointed as their joint U. S. representative, 
A new all-time high in air express 
ments from LaGuardia Field was established 
by American Airlines during August: Tot 
was 606,234 lbs.,-an increase of 28 per gem 
over August, 1943, AA also pointed out thi 
during August a new daily high was gi 
established when 35,668 lbs. were canned 
from New York in a single day’s operation, 
The inauguration of new all-cargo transeom 
tinental airfreighters during the month eom 
tributed to the gain, AA pointed out. 


O Arthur F. Cofod, on his being pie 
moted to assistant cargo manager @ 
American Export Airlines. 

Cofod attended the Naval Academy and 
has been in the transportation industry for 
12 years, 10 of which were in association 
with A. F. Cofod & Co., foreign freight for 
warders specializing in international ship 


Arthur Cofod 


William Silkie 
ments by air. A pioneer in the simplificaton 
of air mail and air freight manifests, he has 
seen, largely through his efforts, superfluous 
forms eliminated by combining information, 
and off-loading and on-loading of cargo at i- 
termediate stations have been materially er 
pedited. 

His new position places him in charge of 
American Export Airlines’ four-continent 
cargo operations. 

And to William C. Silkie, who has been at 
vanced to the position of station cargo mam 
ager with headquarters at LaGuardia Field, 
New York. Silkie, who earned a reputation 
in semi-pro baseball and football, has me 
tional transportation experience gained over 
a period of nine years. He has been Wi 
AEA for the past year and a half. 

In his new position, Silkie has direct 1 
sponsibility for quick handling of all AEA 
flown cargo and mail out of and into the U.S. 
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Walter C. Nagel, formerly assistant to 
the U. S. sales manager, on being raised 
to the post of New York district sales man- 
ager of Pan American 
World Airways. 
A veteran travel man, 
Nagel brings to his 
new post a wealth of 
experience in the trans- 
portation business. For- 
merly with the United- 
American Line, where 
he held the position of 
manager of the steam- 
ship company’s uptown 
Manhattan office, and 
later with American 
” Airlines as a traffic rep- 
Walter C.Nagel _ resentative, Nagel has 
traveled extensively 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. He 
joined Pan American in July 1941 as sales 
representative in the New York traffic office. 
As manager of the New York district sales 
ofice, he succeeds Donald Usher, who left 
PAA for a commission in the Navy. 


Eugene A. Raven on being named assis- 
tant director of advertising in charge of 
agency and direct mail activities by United 
Air Lines. A native of Sioux City, Iowa, he 
formerly was promotion manager of the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune, after working 
with the Sioux City Tribune and Omaha 
World-Herald. He holds a private pilot’s li- 
cense, with 100 hours of flying time, partly 
accumulated during Army Air Corps training 
in 1943. 


George O. Stayman, Delta Air Lines’ 

city trafic manager in Cincinnati, on his 

promotion to district traffic manager, with ter- 

ritory including Knoxville, Tenn., Ohio, and 

other points relating to Cincinnati. His office 
will continue to be in Cincinnati. 


i ies W. C. Lawrence, just named chief engi- 
neer of American Export Airlines. He 
will head a new department formed by the 


W. C. Lawrence 


combination of the for- 
mer engineering sec- 
tions of the operations 
and maintenance de- 
partments, reporting di- 
rectly to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
operations. 

Before joining Amer- 
ican Export, Lawrence 
was director of devel- 
opment for American 
Airlines, a post he held 
for a year and a half 
following 22 months of 
service as chief engi- 
neering specialist with 


WPB in charge of accessories and equipment. 


O William F. McGrath, this month named 
traffic manager of the transportation de- 
partment of Transcontinental & Western Air, 


W.F. McGrath 


Inc., in a new organi- 
zation plan involving 
the creation of the 
transportation depart- 
ment to embrace all 
operating and service 
functions of the air- 
line. 

McGrath, a resident 
of Rockville Centre, 
L. I., has been the air- 
line’s system traffic su- 
perintendent. Previous 
to that he was eastern 
trafic manager with 
headquarters in New 
York. The new de- 


partment’s creation will be effective Sept. 1. 
McGrath will act as an assistant to John 
Collings, named under the new set-up as vice 
president in charge of transportation. 


—— 
~ ve HRS 


Ss 


E. CURRY DUGAN 
General Manager 


% CONVENIENT TO THE AIRPORT 
AND PORT NEWARK 


a — “fs. 
15 HILL ST., opp. City. Hall, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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TO Raseell H. Lasche, who has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering and re- 
search for Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp. of New York, 
one of the country’s 
largest manufacturers 
of aviation instru- 
ments, including aerial 
cameras, radio com- 
passes, and other de- 
vices. 

A graduate of the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin’s engineering 
school, Lasche has 
been with various 
Fairchild enterprises 
for 15 years. He sold 
planes in his native 
Milwaukee and at Chi- 
cago, worked for Fairchild Aerial Surveys in 
Chicago, organized the aerial photography 
program for the Colombian government 
where he took the first photographs of the 
Orinoco River system headwaters, and made 
the first air map of the Carribean coast. 


Russell H. Lasche 


O Robert I. Robinson, assistant to the gen- 

eral traffic manager of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., on his advancement to the 
post of sales promotion manager. Robinson, 
functioning with TWA’s Sales Manager Clyde 
Fullerton, will be in charge of sales promo- 
tion throughout the airline’s coast-to-coast sys- 
tem, with headquarters in Kansas City. Prior 


to his appointment as Traffic Manager EQ) 
Cocke’s assistant, Robinson served in Ney 
York as eastern regional manager of TWA, 
public information department. 


Robert M. Averill, assistant to Vig 
President Robert J. Wilson of Pennaylys. 
nia-Central Airlines, on his appointment as 
chairman of the State Relations Committee of 
the Air Transport Assn. 


O A. Jackson Kelly, formerly Pan Amer. 

can Airways division traffic manager ip 
London, on his new duties as assistant tp 
the division manager 
at the La Guardia 
Field, N. Y., headquar- 
ters for the transatlan- 
tic Clipper operations. 
He succeeded Tolbert 
A. Rice, who has been 
transferred to the 
United Kingdom 
offices. 

Graduate of the 
William Penn Charter 
School, Kelly attended 
the Wharton School of 
Finance and Com- 
merce at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
He joined Pan American in 1937 as a mem 
ber of the traffic sales office in New York. 
Kelly is a native of Philadelphia. 


A. Jackson Kelly 


69 Manufacturers Busy 
Helping Glenn Martin 
Build 20 More ‘Mars’ 


Sixty-nine manufacturers in 37 cities spread 
out over 12 states today are busy turning 
out sub-assemblies for the JRM Mars— 
world’s largest production airplane, and sev- 
eral more are to be added in the near future 
as production of 20 of these 72%4-ton Navy 
transports moves into full swing at the Bal- 
timore plants of The Glenn L. Martin Co. 

Sub-contracted items for these super-flying 
boats, sister ships of the famous Mars now 
ranging over the Pacific for the Naval Air 
Transport Service, run all the way from wing 
tips, flaps, control surfaces, floats, beaching 
gear, exhaust stacks and interior equipment 
to ladders, stairs, bolts, hinges, fittings and a 
wide assortment of small machined parts and 
assemblies. Seats for pilot, co-pilot. radio 
operator and flight engineer, tables for the 
navigator and radio operator, prop de-facer 
tanks and water tanks for the aft toilets, 


cowl flap operating drives and control ool- 
umns are likewise included in the vast pro- 
gram which includes three well known air 
craft companies—Spartan, Bellanca, and Kel- 
lett—in addition to the Mars’ actual designer 
and builder. 

Largest of all the sub-contracts is held by 
Spartan Aircraft Co. of Tulsa, only sub-con- 
tractor located west of the Mississippi. Far 
across the country in Newcastle, Del., Bel 
lanca Aircraft Corp. has mobilized its facil- 
ties to turn out wing floats and float struts, 
while in Bridgeton, N. J., the Ferracute 
Machine Co. is turning its energies to the 
massive beaching gear on which the big 
boats will rest between flights. 

Sixteen of the 69 sub-contractors are Bal 
timore neighbors of the Martin compaiy, 
with Philadelphia holding down second place 
with 11, and New York third with six. State 
wise, Pennsylvania is top man with 20 com 
panies participating in the Mars production 
program as against 18 for Maryland. 12 for 
New York, 5 for New Jersey. 3 each for Ohio 
and Michigan, 2 each for Delaware and Cor 
necticut. and 1 each for Tennessee, R 
Island. THinois and Oklahoma. 
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International Express and Mail Tables 


Express rates quoted are from U. S. interna- 
tional airport of departure and are based on the 
istest prevailing tariffs. Shippers are warned, 
however, that they are subject to change. 


Bb—Bangor, Me. Gf—Grand Forks, N. D. 
Bro—Brownsville, Tex. Lgs— Angeles 
8w—Boston, Mia—Miami 
Shicago No—New Orleans 
ut Bank, Mont. Nyk—New York 
Eo—El Paso n Diego 
Fv—Fort Worth Ste—Seattle 


International Air Express is subject to 
two charges: one a charge per pound weight 
or measurements at carrier’s option (200 cu. 
in. to the pound of weight), the other a charge 
per $100 of valuation. The two must be added 
on any shipment to determine the cost. Neither 
includes insurance, which may be purchased 
by the shipper from the carrier or otherwise. 

Priorities: The air carriers warn all ship- 
pers that express traffic, both U. S. Govern- 
ment and commercial, is so heavy that no 
guarantee can be given that any shipment will 
depart on any particular plane unless it en- 
joys U. S. priority. Otherwise it will depart, 


in relation to other shipments, in the order 
received at the international airport used, sub- 
ject to wartime limitations. Pick-up service 
without extra charge now is available for all 
international air express. For shipments for- 
warded via Pan American Airways, « “Ship- 
per’s Letter of Instructions” is prepared and 
accompanies shipment to local R.E.A. office, 
where the PAA Airwaybill is prepared. (On 
cargoes to be shipped via American Export 
Airlines, Inc., shippers should contact “Ship- 
per’s Service,” Room 920, 25 Broadway, New 
York, HAnover 2-9144.) 

International air carriers whose schedules 
and rates are included here are indicated by 
the letter following the symbol for the airport: 


A—American Airlines. 

C—Colonial Air Lines. 

E—American Export Airlines, 
EA—Express Aero Inter-Americano, 


S. A. 

K—KLM-Royal Dutch Air Lines. 
NE—Northeast Airlines. 
NW—Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

P—Pan American Airways System and 

affiliates. 

T—Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

U—United Air Lines. 

W—wWestern Air Lines. 
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Tucuman, Argentina....| Mia P| 1.34 T,Th,Sa ome . 1.11 b 
No P| 1.49 T,Th,Sa Tanacross . 81 |. . 
Bro P| 1.49 M,W,F } Tanana ° 95 |. : 
las P} 2.05 T.ThSa i Whitehorse, C galt . 66 |. is 
ia P| 1.06 Su,T,W,F 
wiles, sae aA ee CANADIAN LINES 
Be P 0 r MiRr Cc 
ro P| 1. Th, algary, Alb........... ; D 
Lgs P| 1.65 | 45 | Su,W,Th Edmonton, Alb......... { Dy 
Bro P 20 u Diy Halifax, N. 8. -.....-. 31] ¢ By 
‘ ‘ y a Sey 4 
Tuxtla,Gutierrex, Mexicol Mia P| ‘81 | 38 Su.MT.W, oe 1 ibe 
, D 
No P| .81 |.45 | T,ThSa * } Dy 
Bro P| .45 |.20 | Su,T,Th 12| +} Diy 
Lgs P| .93 |.35 | M,WSa 12] +] Diy 
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Winnipeg, Man.... _..|GINW| . Diy 
bla NykT| Diy 


* British Overseas Airways Corp. carries from Foynes, Ireland 
to destinations in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

+ Canadian air express is carried on the same basis as air express 
within the U. S.: $5u declared value free: excess charged at 10 cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSE | Mailper 4 Oz. 


Scale of Rates Generally in Use in American Marine 


Insurance Markets for Mail and Air Shipments 


Replacing Schedules Dated June 20, 1944 
(Subject to withdrawal without notice and subject to all the provisions of the current war risk rate schedule) 


A—Registered Mail, excluding Registered Airmail and Air Express 
Non-negotiable securities (warranted full value declared for insurance) —3744% of 
Cargo Rates. Securities (except as before provided), documents and similar 
interest-—75% of Cargo Rates. 
Currency including jewelry, precious stones, precious metals, etc., also miscellaneous 
cargo—100% of Cargo Rates. 


B—Registered Airmail and/or Air Express and/or other shipments via air Western 
Hemisphere (excluding shipments between points in Continental United States 
and/or Canada except as noted below) 

All Classes 
of Property 
1. Sendings between points in Western Hemisphere not 
south of a line between Lima on the West Coast 
of South America and Paramaribo on the North 
Coast of South America Tach 


except 
United States or Canada to from West Indies includ- 
ing Bermuda and Bahamas 5¢%a 
West Indies to West Indies 5% 
United States or Canada to from Mexico, & Central 
America (including Canal Zone) 5¢%a 
United States or Canada to from Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland 5c% 
United States or Canada to from Victoria, British 
Columbia ; - 5e% 
United States or Canada to from Alaska not wes 
of the railroad between Seward and Fairbanks, 
also between places in Alaska not west of the 
railroad between Seward and Fairbanks 5c% 
United States, Canada or Alaska to or from places in 
Alaska west of the railroad between Seward & 
Fairbanks (excluding Aleutian Islands) 10c% 
United States, Canada or Alaska to or from Aleutian 
Islands 15c% 
United States or Canada to from Hawaii 10c% 
Hawaiian interisland shipments by Air 10c% 
2. Sendings between points in Western Hemisphere 
south of a line between Lima on the West Coast 
of South America and Paramaribo on the North 
Coast 740% 
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% John, N.B.........] NykT | .31] ft | Dly il 
% Johns, N.F.........] NykT] .58 | t | Diy a: 
Sydney, N.S..........] NykT] .36] f¢ | Dly i 
Toronto, Ont..........]|NykA} .16] f | Dly } ae 
. NykT| .16] ¢ | Diy 
Vancouver, B.C.......) Ste U} .04] +} Diy . ; 
‘ ne. Ln 96) ft sd Nors: Per pound rate om in this — hee = ne 4 
Windsor, z oe Ny 20) ft ly average package weighing i.e.: . pac rom New ii. 
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3. Sendings from points in North America to points 


on the West Coast of South America south of INC 
Lima, and vice versa 10c% Uthe 
4. Sendings from points in North America to points on , ing ta 

the East Coast of South America south of Para- : : 
maribo, and vice versa 10c% oo 
UNITED STATES or CANADA TO OR FROM: Air 

All Classes’ All Other 

EUROPE and ICELAND of Securities Property Aden .. 
1. Lisbon 1T%c% = "BM tests 
(Rates additional to above for connecting Anglo- 
air service Lisbon to or from Spain) Y%% 1% pen 
2. British Isles or Eire “Io 1% Antigu 
3. Iceland %%e 4% = 
| AFRICA } hustha 
| 1. North Africa not east of Tripoli 3% %“% — 
| 2. West Africa not north of Dakar and South Africa 17¥ac% 36% Babret 
| NEAR EAST | Oh parbag 
q 1. Egypt aYo 1% ere 
| lf ) 2. Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Cypras, Iran and Iraq 56% 14% ores 
aie ASIA Bonair 
| 1. Afghanistan %%  WA% Hered 
i} 2 Indi ae 8 
+ 3. Chungking 1%% 214% British 

: Britis 
aie C—Ordinary Parcel Post, Government Insured Parcel Post, Registered Parcel Post, Canal 
| Ordinary Mail (Excluding Air Mail) one 
‘F (a) United States or Canada to from Australasia, Hawaiian and other Pacific Islands Cories 
Transpacific Cargo Rate. Chile 
(b) U. S. to from United Kingdom, Eire, Portugal, Spain, Africa, Near East, Far Pa ee 
East, Newfoundland, Iceland, Greenland, Bermuda—but with respect to Corsic 

shipments to or from Spain under policies endorsed with the airborne clause, Costa 
the Lisbon rate will be charged plus an additional charge of 50c% of the pa 
connecting Air Service rate quoted in Section (b) because of the possibility Orpee 
that shipments of valuables may go forward to or from interior points by Ait. Dahon 
(c) U. S. West of Rockies to from Costa Rica, Panama, Panama Canal Zone, a 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile. Eeuad 
Cargo Schedule Rate for Pacific voyages to from San Francisco. Exypt 
(d) U. S. West of Rockies to from Venezuela, Guianas, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, po a 
Argentine. ; Ethioy 
Carg oSchedule Rate via Panama to from San Francisco. } 
(e) U. S. East of Rockies to from Costa Rica, Panama Canal Zone, South America, regul 


West Indies (except Bermuda). 
Schedule Rate to from United States Gulf. 


(f) United States West of Rockies to from Mexico. 


: *25% of Schedule Cargo Rate for Pacific voyages to from San Francisco. Aden 
United States East of Rockies to from Mexico. — 
*25% of Schedule Cargo Rate to from United States Gulf. Bele 
(g) United States to from British Honduras, Guatemala, Republic of Honduras, Britis 
: El Salvador and Nicaragua. Eevpt 


Cargo Schedule Rate for voyages between United States Gulf and Bast 
Coast Central America. 


; (Rates in this section are not subject to revision, eith ward. e 
actual] route of the shipments become known). a ee , 


*Note: Reduced percentage provided assured ees to i nts; 
otherwise individual shipments on Facultative Basis, BAF ole peroetnas eee 


D—Express (Excluding Air Express)—Charge Cargo War Risk Schedule Rates. stea: 
(Sept. 15, 1944) 
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QUICK REFERENCE U.S. AIR MAIL RATES 


INCE WORLD WAR II has interrupted regular air express schedules to many parts of 

e world, air mail remains in many cases the only means of rapid shipment. The follow- 

ing table, therefore, will be useful in cases not covered by the main air express schedule tables. 

All rates are per half-ounce from U. S. international airports of departure. Due to war con- 

ditions, departures (except to Latin America, Canada, Newfoundland and Alaska) are not 
sufficiently regular to be listed and are likewise items of military secrecy. 

Air mail to Canada and Alaska moves at the usual domestic rate of eight cents per ounce. 


ner 
rty SPER ee ee ---S@e Fiji Inland ...... 0.505 s< 40ce Nigeria ...:......se2000% 50c 
Afghanistan ............ 70e Faroe Island ............ 30c Northern Ireland ........ 30c 
eee haae O08 33e French Cameroons ...... 60c Northern Rhodesia ...... 60c 
Anglo-Eqyptian Sudan...70c French Equatorial Africa.G0c Nyasaland ............-. 60c 
GE. «+2 cd aed hee Woe 60e French Guiana .......... 30e Palestine ........-...+:: 70e 
BEE 00 66. c:eGU ee CAEE 15e French Guinea .......... GOe PRMRMIR «0... sccerecvs -15e 
pT NPR S RE tet + -15e French Somaliland ...... FOe POFABURY . ... oi. scccceds 40c 
SP eee ee 40c French Sudan ........... ae >. Eee OR Eee rete: 30¢ 
GE a csices PERO ee 25e French Togoland ....... 45e Portugal ............... 30c 
Ascension Island ........ 30c Gambia ...............0- 50c Portuguese East Africa. .60c 
po ER eee 70c Gibraltar ............... 30e Puerto Rico ............ 10¢ 
BE a <6 sabe eed -30e Gold Coast Colony ...... 50e Redonda .............+-. -15¢ 
NS ce nctn bo wk ornab ee W@e Gremadam ..........ccce0s 15e Reunion Island ......... 60c 
Bahrein Islands ......... 70c Grenadines ............ -I5e Rio de Ore ............+. 40¢ 
Baluchistan ............. 70e Guadeloupe ............. | ae eee eS eee eee 10e 
SOO vw kc sw keecdesus 25e Guatemala .............. 12e St. Christopher ......... 15e 
RSS eR ER eine St. Eustatius ............ 
Coveted eebwes toe b SQ BME Sch & we cbt new abeoue 70e Salwador (El) ........... 
British Cameroons ...... EE ORS Se ene ESS. 70e Saudi Arabia ........... 70c 
British Guiana .......... 30c [Ireland ................- Be Scotland ..... 2. .kecvesces 30¢ 
British Honduras ....... 20e Italian Somaliland ...... 70c Semegal ............+-+. 45e 
British Somaliland ...... %O0c Ivory Coast ............. 50c Sierra Leone ......... +» Oe 
British Virgin Islands...10c Jnmaica ................ 10e Southern Rhodesia ..... -60c 
st, Canal Zone ...... TSA See: ME ote oe oe 60c Southwest Africa ....... 60c 
Canary Islands ......... 40c Lebanon (Rep.) ......... 70e Spain ...........s-eseees 20¢ 
; Canton Island .......... Sie - Eaeete: oo. oe OS Spunish Guinea ........ -50e 
ds Cape Verde Islands .....55e Libya ...................70e Surimam ............... R0c 
ML us debate kee at cae 70e Madagascar ............. Ge Swedem .......ccicecsess 30c 
. . SES eee Eee 40c Madeira Islands ........ a) Ln ME 70¢e 
‘ar ‘China (Unoccupied)....70c Malta .................. 70e Tanganyika ............ 60c 
Colombia ...... newes wee 35e Martinique ............. BBS. We ik Sate es 7c 
Corsica ...... ise Wwrok aaa 38e Mauritania ............. 45e Trans-Jordan ........... 70c 
se, Ce SOR oo. Ske sc kcceee 1Se Mauritius ............... @Oc Trinidad ............... .15e 
NE ies: & 02-0 sine abd Kia waren TEGMRED vc ccek ce ee ce shies ee SE ee rarcncereresnes B8e 
ity eee ee wee ee ee ee PS =6—PR ERR UU ERD 60PECR RETR ttl et eS =—C REF lUlL Cl 
ir. bs We cakeeaaweuden ORR EOE a: EERE od: 
1, owed vebenn dese Mozambique ............ eee 
Dominican Republic ....10c Nevis ................05 We Urmwmay .....ccccescees A0e 
RRM IERS NEE RRL 5 30ce New Caledonia .......... 4c USSR ........... errr. |! 
BE. <6 6s w SUE EME RCTS 7c Newfoundland .......... 15e Vattiean City State ...... 30c 
y pk and and Wales ..... New Zealand ............ 50c cece bereencese 25e 
Ethiopia ..... eA CE ae On NORGE Sos ok vicaded ...45e Zanzibar (Incl. Pemba). .60c 
NOTE: *Steamer to India, thence via air, 30 cents per half ounce in addition to 
a, regular postage. 
STEAMSHIP TO CAPETOWN THENCE BY AIR 
(The air fee—PER HALF OUNCE is in addition to regular postage) 
0. PS cs wa bee eaee OR oa ceisesteawaand 20c Saudi Arabia ...........20¢ 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan ..15e Ethiopa .......... ...+..20e Southern Rhodesia ...... Se 
Angola <¢eaKeus «eeeee-.. Se French Somaliland ...... 20e¢ Tangnnyika ............ 10¢e 
Belgian Congo .........14c Italinn Somaliland ..... og Ee OPE IOS A se 20c 
8, British Somaliland ...... Sie «| PROM - Foi is 6 Céad ewesens 1@e Uganda .................1e 
MEE ~.«cehhesahncdowh 20e Malta ...................20¢ Zanzibar (Incl. Pemba). .10c 
Northern Rhodesia ...... Se 
*Steamer to Boma (or Matadi), thence by air, 9 cents per half ounce in addition to 
1e regular postage. ‘ 
. SERVICE IN EUROPE (BY STEAMER FROM NEW YORK) 
Fee, 3 cents PER HALF OUNCE in addition to regular postage) 
Articles prepaid the above fee are currently forwarded to the port of call of the 
gaemer assigned mails for the countries involved. They are disnatched onward from 
) © port of call by the best available'method, air mail or othérwise. 


(Continued on next page) 
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NOTE:—Military demands upon air transportation facilities for strategic Gangs 
and personnel essential to the war effort have made necessary the establishment 
the following order of preference in the loading of mail on aircraft destined gg 


restricted areas: 


i FES Official air mail. 
SECOND....... V-MAIL. 
THIRD........To the extent space is available, other letter mail weighing notg 


excess of 2 ounces per ietter. 


The quantities of air mail coming within the third category that can be given aly 
dispatch to the restricted areas cannot be accurately predicted, and such matter 


have to be transported by surface means, 


Military necessity may later require that 


only official air mail and V-Mail be transported by air to these areas. 

Until further notice, therefore, only letters in their usual and ordinary form 
weighing not in excess of two ounces and coming within the third category may fe 
accepted as air mail for transmission to foreign countries. 

Packages of merchandise, prints, etc. (except official packages), will not be carried 


by air from the United States. 


The foregoing restrictions apply to air mail for all points outside the limits of 
the continental United States (inciuding Bermuda) except that for the time being 
they will not apply to Mexico, Central America and South America, the West Indigg 
and other islands within the Caribbean area, Alaska, Canada and Newfoundland, 


Tarawa Is Station 
On New Air Route 
Pioneered by Marines 


Blazing of a new landplane route from 
Johnston Island to Tarawa by Marines flying 
Curtiss Commando transport planes and 
“firsts” scored in those huge warplanes by 
the squadron are described for the first time 
in a dispatch from the Pacific by Capt. Ellis 
M. Trefethen, USMC. 

“Tt was January 1944, and the Commando, 
manned by a crew of U. S. Marines from one 
of the oldest utility squadrons in the Ma- 
rine Corps, was blazing a new landplane 
route direct from Johnston Island to Tarawa. 
Its cargo of death and destruction was an 
urgent one. The invasion of the Marshalls 
was not far ahead,” Captain Trefethen re- 
ported. 

“When the transport dropped down on the 
coral landing strip on shell and bombtorn 
Betio, the Marine crew had pioneered the 
new landplane route and had chalked up an- 
other ‘first,’ one of the many records estab- 
lished by the squadron after it received its 
quota of Curtiss R5C Commandos (Army des- 
ignation: C-46) in September 1943.” 

Other notable firsts, according to Captain 
Trefethen, included the first air transfer of a 
Marine squadron and its equipment. “In that 
bit of pioneering,” he writes, “the Marines 
carried 396,000 lb. of cargo over a distance 
of 711 nautical miles in two days, with six 
planes.” 

Another “first” was the air transfer of a 
Marine aircraft group headquarters and ser- 
vice squadron, for which the Commanio- 
equipped Marines received an official com- 
mendation from Maj. Gen. Ross E. Rowell, 
commanding general of Marine Air Wings, 
Pacific. 

“This movement, involving air transporta- 


tion for 488 passengers and 71,715 lb, of 
freight for an over-water distance of over 
1,100 miles was completed in eight days,” 
the commendation, addressed to Lieut. Col. 
Neil R. MacIntyre, commanding officer of 
the squadron, said in part. 

Captain Trefethen revealed that 12 Com- 
mandos, over a period of nine months, car- 
ried 6,911 passengers, 831,365 lb. of mail and 
1,993,205 lb. of military freight. 

The Commandos of the squadron have 
carried everything from bomb fuses to battle 
plans, everyone from toprank generals to 
> te performers, according to Captain Trefe- 
then. 


“They flew carrier aircraft spares halfway 
across the Pacific in time to prepare those 
aircraft for the next strike. They flew heav- 
ily laden ships into an emergency landing 
strip 3,100 feet long, dredged out of the 
ocean and built atop a shoal,” he says. 

“They carried Jap prisoners, and flew a 
cargo of Marine war dogs, on special mis 
sions to Guadalcanal, Australia, Samoa and 
other points. 
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Builders of Britain’s 
Ace Bomber Planning 
125-Passenger Plane 


New York newspapers reported this 
month, on the basis of an AP dispatch, 
that A. V. Roe Co., builder of Lancaster 
bombers, has asked the Ministry of 
Labor for manpower to start construc- 
tion of an airliner carrying 125 passen- 
gers. The company expects it to be 
ready by early 1946. It will have a top 
speed of 325 miles an hour, the dis 
patch said. 
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lb. of : 
ot § THROUGH AIRWAYBILLS DIRECT TO HAVANA 
. Col. 
er of ACME OVERSEAS EXPRESS - 
IT'S SIMPLE—No priorities to worry about. No ee 
b consular invoices. No clearance charges. No red Akron, ©. Meriden, Cann, n.. 
i and tape. Just deliver your shipment to the Acme cat. = i “f 
an Overseas Express receiving station in any of the ey. af 
battle 54 cities listed at the right and pay one bill for ag aaa eee q 
Is to all transportation charges. Acme issues joint eens = See of 
Trefe- Airwaybills—through from receiving station to Chicago, ae 
Havana. Cleveland, O. Providence, R. 1. 
ilfway Columbus, O. Reading, Pa. 
nen IT'S SPEEDY — Fastest rail express to Miami, Doyen ©: St Lovie Mo. | 
nding connecting with daily flights to’ Havana via ma lg Me ihonaciody, NY 
f the EXPRESO AEREO INTER- AMERICANO, acy aE ce gl 
me S.A. Prompt customs clearance at airports. tory a” | 
i Houston, T Toledo, O. | 
- AND ECONOMICAL TOO—Write today for indinopat ind. Toy BLY. | 
your copy of -descriptive circular containing Kono City Mo. Washington. D.C. 
complete information, rates, classification and in Youngstown, O. 
tules. i | 
his 
ch, 
ter _ 
of 2 
uc: = at 
en- 
be 
is 
is- 
ACME OVERSEAS EXPRESS 
a Division of ACME FAST FREIGHT, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS. 88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Then when our world trade ‘ 
was still in its infancy, we were 
a factor in the development of 
our nation’s commerce by pro- 
viding adequate marineinsurance 


for the “Clipper Ship” cafgoes. ea 
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] OFFICIAL U. 8. 
NAVY PHOTS 


hea par ABLE as the future may seem, peace will come 
and with it we shall see air freight on a tonnage basis. The, 
world will use this cargo service whenever speed is a prime 
consideration. Commercial all-cargo planes will change centuty- 
old trade routes and bring ports of entry far inland. : 
It is natural to look to McGee, pioneers in all forms of trans per: 
portation insurance since the days of “Cli pes Ships,” for the . 
; proper solution of the many insurance peak ems created by this 
' new field of transportation. 


dq Wm. H. M'Gee & Co., Inc. - 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit oe 
111 John Street New York City 


CHICAGO ATLANTA BALTIMORE) _ SAN FRANCISCO 
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